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THE PUSHERS 

By Bro. Louis A. Cohen of Brooklyn Division^ No. 2j, N'. F. S. D. 



HERE has scarcely been anything 
said in this ])erio(Iical concern- 
ing Brooklyn Division Xo. 23, of 
the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, and I have often 
rvondcred why this should be. An occasional 
notice of the work done by the Frats of each 
Division would make both profitable and en- 
lightening reading to those tvho know very 
little concerning the X. F'. S. D. 

If the work of this Society were better 
known, I am sure that our Deaf would be in- 
duced to join, which would be to their material 
Ijenefit in many ways, especially as the Society 
offers exceptional advan- 
tages in the way of life in- 
surance, sick benefits and 
social privileges. 

The waning influence of 
the foremost social club in 
Brooklyn — The Brooklyn 
Deaf-Mutes' Club — led to 
its being reorganised into 
a new and better organiza- 
tion. the Brooklyn Divi- 
sion. Xo. 23 of the X. F. 

S. D. It made its new 
home on ^larch 13, 1903, 
through the tireless effort.s 
of its jiioneer. Brother H. 

Bierce Kane, who became 
its first president with a 
membership of twenty-four 
good and loyal men. 

This small hand of en- 
erg-etic workers carried the 
Division forward and we 
have now all told 70 active 
members and 8 social mem- 
bers, with only one re- 
signation, due to the in- 
fluence of an anti-frat. 

Those were days when 
patience was necessary. There was no quick 
way of doing things. The above Division 
has been scoffed at and opposed time and 
again, but the members struggled forward, 
slowly and surely, until today the eyes of the 


dissipated all doubts as to its absolute solidity 
and permanence. 

As for the Society itself, its business is con- 
ducted in a conservative manner, and its books, 
etc., at its headquarters in Chicago, Illinois, 
are open to all for investigation. Not long 
ago a j)rominent western man who ha]jpened 
to be at its office, was asked to look through 
the books, etc., and see for himself how the 
business of the Society is conducted. Fie 
made a thorough investigation, being a banker 
and an expert accountant, found everything 
as it should be, and immediately after, made 
a])plication for membership in the X. F. S. D. 



deaf are focussed on Brooklyn Division which 
ranks first and is the best society of its kind in 
New York State. It has taken only a few 
years to build up this Division, of which I am 
so proud. 

The success of the X. F. S. D. is due to the 
fact that every member is imbued with the 
spirit of fraternalism. The members vote, 
talk, think, act, and live fraternalism. And 
thus its membership has grown to over 1300, 
making it the strongest Society of its kind 
in the world. Now, in bringing the Division 
to its present state of pros])erity. much credit 
is due both to the individual members as well 
as to the leaders who have stood by the Divi- 
sion through good and evil and who have 
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That man is Bro. Jay Cooke Howard, of Du- 
luth, Minn. This ought to satisfy every one 
that the X. F. S. D. is working on a safer 
plane. 

I take pride and interest in my Division, for 
it is a worthy institution doing good for the 
deaf, and I am pleased to call our members 
“Pushers." They are ever ready to fight the 
“Knockers" who seek to put themselves in 
the limelight as “Champions.” It must be 
borne in mind that the Society will move for- 
ward in spite of them. .\nd let us reflect, 
that if the great achievements of the admini- 
stration of the X. F. S. D. should be the sub- 
ject of attack by false imputations or other- 
wise is, therefore, not surprising, for it is the 
work of the vicious or unthinking who have 
yielded themselves as “Martyrs” to the in- 
fluence of falsehood. And wiiilc we stand for 
honesty, integrity, progress and economy in 
the conduct of our affairs ; the principles we 


advocate, and the socalled “Pushers” we sup- 
jiort for offices who are competent enough to 
steer the mighty “ship" which stands as a 
“Rock of Gibraltar" in the fraternal world 
among mutedom, and again the “Pushers’’ 
who made the slanderers meet disaster on this 
rock — the intelligence — of the members who 
stood by their Society and made them appeal 
to reason rather than to prejudice. 

It was a source of deep regret when I hap- 
jiened to learn that several of my deaf-mute 
friends had humiliating experiences in trying 
to get into certain of the hearing fraternal 
Orders. Xo matter how intelligent and 
healthy they may be, their 
deafness is an insurmount- 
able bar to admission in 
any of the Orders. They 
hard!}' live up to their 
traditions in barring the 
deaf, for the reason that 
it is not true fraterna- 
lism. The X. F. S. D. 
offers all of these. 

In addition to the bene- 
fits provided by the X. F. 
S. D., as enumerated above, 
the Society aims to build 
st'inmetrical m a n h o o d 
through the provision of 
mental instructions during 
the meetings and it plans 
for the .social welfare of the 
Deaf as a whole. It thus 
leails the members into 
stronger ties of Brother- 
hood. Solid comfort, too, 
is enjoyed in the splendid 
lodge room of Brookhm 
Division, situated at the 
Imperial Hall, 360 Fulton 
street. Brooklyn, right in 
the very heart of that Bor- 
ough. where they usually meet, sitting in great 
easy-chairs, and where a social chat, recita- 
tions, etc., all contribute to the best of fellow- 
ship. The social gatherings held under the 
auspices of Brooklyn Division hav'e always 
been well attended and successful financially, 
in spite of the inclement weather that often 
occurred. Hence the good work of the 
"Pushers that push the various projects 
along. 

We meet only once a month, which is 
sufficient. Club room with all its accompani- 
ments are dispensed with. There is more life 
when we meet once a month than if we met 
three or four times a week. The wisdom of 
this move is due to the keen thought for the 
health of the members. We prefer to stay 
home more evenings with the family and get 
plenty of sleej), and using the home as the 
best club, surrounded by quiet influences. 

It is worthy of note that while the initiation 
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is inspiring to the new members: it is also 
uniciue. I have often witnessed the initiation 
of new members, at one time as high as five 
members. It revealed to me a new light in 
fraternalism, through the exemplification of 
the work in all its details and the earnest at- 
tention of ever}' member present, which char- 
acterized the ceremony, has a great deal to do 
with stirring the feeling of loyalty to the So- 
ciety. It was real, earnest, and full of mean- 
in<T'to the newcomers. W hile, on the other 
hand initiation leads them into solidarity, that 
is, they stick together, they feel the respon- 
sibilitv toward each other, and look upon 
brotherhood as a necessity in order to achieve 
success among our fellowmen. I hold this to 


be self-evident. The accompanying half-tone 
cut shows the various officers with new robes, 
regalia and jewels which are the prescribed 
forms used for iierforming ritualistic wor,< 
at the meetings. 

When a new member is admitted to the bo- 
city, through the excellent behavior of the 
members he cannot help making a “thorough 
housecleaning” of himself and in a short space 
of time he sees that "foggism," “gossipmon- 
gers," "card shanis," and "social dukes," are 
not in our rank and file. That is the reason 
why so much good is being said of the officer.s 
regarding their efficiency, etc., and it does not 
take very long before they become lovers of 
peace, harmony, fraternalism, justice, equality 


and libert\' which are the materials vested m 
each Frat through the fundamental laws under 
which the Society is conducted. 

The N. F. S. D. is just what the Deaf need. 
There is surely no better method than that 
which is employed by the above Society. Last 
l>ut not least, no deaf man who is able to pre- 
vent such a condition of affairs, ought to leave 
his family uujirovided for. Here is his op- 
portunity. His family really wants protec- 
tion but' haven’t the heart to ask him for it. 
Every man ought to know that. And surely 
the t'hought that he is doing his duty to his 
famil}’ is something worth while. It is worth 
manv' times the sacrifice that it will cost to 
join the N. F. S. D. JOIN NOW. 


What Deafness Really Is 

By E. CLAYTON WYAND 


N a recent article in the Silent 
W’oKKEK, and rejirinted by many 
school papers, Mr. Alexander 
Pach, of New York, gives lus 
experience on ‘‘What Deafiness 
Really is.” There are no two persons in this 
world, either hearing or deaf, who have ex- 
actly the same experience, or see life m the 



same vein. 

Now that 1 have just passed a date that puts 
me in both worlds — the hearing and the deaf 
— the same number of years (iS), I may be 
in a position to express an opinion. W'e all 
realize that "the five senses are all needed by 
the individual," but almost every soul has to 
go through life without some one thing he 
needs badly, one a right arm. one an eye. one 
a leg, or some teeth, one without money, one 
without health, etc. There is no one having 
all he needs, much less all he desires. Itlaiiy 
a person has to have things he neither needs 
nor desires — gout, dypejisia. rheumatism, 
nightmare, etc. 

in mv opinion the sense of hearing is not 
“just a 'trifle less essential than the sense of 
sight.” The deaf man can go where he 
jileases, and work at any trade, almost, and 
in any jilace. The blind man can go no 
where, nor do nothing without hel]), from 
place to place. How many blind men have 
big families and sujiport them How many 
deaf men have such and sup])ort them ? The 
deaf man is a family man, a wage earner, a 
home builder and supporter. 

The deaf man “goes through life with a 
tremendous handica]),” says Air. Pach, as do 
all. The handicap may only be a political 
rin<’-, or it may be some disability. I know one 
man who could never walk fast for heart 
trouble ; I know another who could never eat 
])ie. even if made by his own wife. 

.-\t the onstart. as I read Mr. Pach. I feel 
like reading a chapter in the Book of Eccle- 
siastics — both say "All is \ anity and \ exa- 
tion of the Spirit.” It is clear that Air. Pach 
laments the loss of his hearing, (and Provi- 
dence knows that I do). I, too, have missed 
mti.sic with its sweetness and charms, and 
while there is nothing that will exactly fill its 
place, we have .Art which is frozen music. For 
the theatre we have the world with all its 
^hnerelv plavers.” yet hovv' different the world 
now seems to me ! 

The hearing mother docs sing and chat with 
her infant babe and household pet. but the 
deaf mother as enthusiastically amu.ses her 
infant ami ere long it enjoys her effort, and 
method as thoroughly. “The sixty second 
telephone call” has been both a blessing ami 
a curse — to many the greatest handicap in 


seeking a living. Hundreds of messengers, 
valets, butlers, have lost work, and the oil- 
opportunity to earn a living. (In the othe. 
hand millions have lieen given work in con- 
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structing iihone, jihone lines and so forth, 
making them and operating them. 

To every deaf man it injures it benefits 
fiv'c thousand. It sav'cs life, time and monev 
— it is a necessity to this age. 

This world is for all who can keep alive, 
and if he is a little fish, or a crippled one. has 
sense enough "to keep clo.se to the shore. 
The deep is full of big enemies to the salmon, 
but in the shoal they can not come. In out- 
factories. on the farms, and ninety-nine other 
places, there is room for the deaf man to lose 
himself, and w'ork avv'ay all his life in quiet, 
peaceful usefulness. 

Remember, Air. Pach is trying to do what 
few' hearing men can do, and he has succeeded 
admirably. His place of business is tight 
in the centre of “Greatest American City”; 
near the v'ery top of the workl’s famous Flat 
Iron Building. His .shingle is seen by every 
gazer. His business is of gigantic proportion, 
and he has felt his handicap seriously. Let 
him get to a back street — cut out all his work 
excepting w'hat requires a single man. instead 
of an army of helpers and doing a business ex- 
tending all over the world— let him do a mere 


one-horse, local business. W ho has ever seen 
a big Daily that has not had a “photo, by 
Pach” in it. 

Aluch there is in his statements regarding 
atteiuling clubs, churches, etc., yet how many 
peojile there are, ]) 0 ssesscd of the full five 
senses, who attend none of these, and yet they 
could attend a hundred and one any time m 
New York. 

I, too, recall my last service while 1 yet 
could hear, and the' first sign service at Alar}'- 
land School. O. the sickening contrast ! But 
what are you going to do aliout it? What 
can you do? The milk is s])ilt. why cry. I 
have just been reading an address by an 
eminent educator, in which he enumerates the 
occupations the deaf are successfully laboi- 
ing in. 

It is not a case of what w'e ought to hav'C 
or want. It is what we can get and must 
put up wdth. If Air. Pach had the full sense 
of hearing, then his business would be too 
slow for him. or something else. He’d be 
crav'ing ])olitical plums, or something. ^ It is 
natural — man is never satisfied and if. like 
Atlas, had the whole world on his shoulders 
and at his disposal he w’ould want freedom 
from the care, or a portion of the blue above, 
or control of the air beneath. 


Dicken’s Deaf Friend 

The recent centenary of Dickens brings to mind 
his friendship with a deaf woman, Harriet Hartin- 
ean, whom he called “the little deaf woman of 
Norwich.” 

Mi.ss iMartineau was born at Norwich, in England, 
Tunc 12. 1802, and became deaf early in life. She 
was ill a large measure self-educated, reading much 
ill the loneliness occasioned by her deafness and 
while a child wrote stories to amuse herself. Later 
change in the family fortunes made it necessary for 
Harriet to make her own living and she turned to 
literature. She wrote a great deal, chiefly tales, 
and articles on political and domestic economy. 
She published .36 distinct works, and contributed 
largely to current periodicals. 

She visited the United States when she was 32 
years old and after visiting other coiintires wrote 
about her travels. Among her works are two on 
the Holy Land. 

She contributed to Dicken’s magazines and the 
two were on friendly terms, liarriet often being a 
visitor at the home of ITickens. She died in 1876- 

Most readers are familiar enough with Dicken s 
works to know about the little deaf heroine in the 
story of Doctor Marigold, but those who have 
never read it might get out their copy of Christmas 
Stories and read it for it is really a good story.— 
Deaf Hawkeyc. 
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ward gave it up and entered the field of jour- 
nalism. He was given a place on the edi- 
toral staff .of the Arkansas Gazette in Little 
Rock and held it until his death in i8()5. 

The next attcmjit was made in Fort Smith 
on the western border, in i860, by a Mr. Asa 


in common with most others for both the deaf 
and the hearing in the South. 

Again, after the cessation of hostilities, a 
deaf-mute, Joseph Mount, was the first to put 
his slioulder to tlie wheel for his fellow un- 
fortunates. He liad been educated in the 
I’enn.sylvania Institution. In July, iStiy, Mr. 
Mount induced the corporation of Little Rock 
to open a school for the deaf with himself at 
its head. The city with a few benevolent 
citizens at first bore the burden of its sup- 
port. Rut it bad no fixed location and funds 
were so uncertain that Mr. Mount had great 
difficulty in keeping his undertaking on its 
feet. Finally, however, his perse\-erance and 
that of his friends rewarded as it deserved ; 
for in July, 1868. on the recommendation 
of Governor Powell Clayton, the school was 
incorporated under the title of the Arkansas 
Deaf-Mute Institute, and an anijile tract of 
land for its kx'ation granted, within city limits. 
Mr. Mount did not enjoy this favorable turn 
of tbe tide long. In February. 18^19, for 
some une.xjilained reason, he abruptly with- 
drew from his position and departed for parts 
unknown. Later he turned u]) in Dallas, 
Te.xas, where he continued for several years 
to edit a small newsjiaper. 

This institution has enjoyed the oversight 
of several of the most noted educators in the 
profession since its reorganization as a regu- 
lar State sehool. Among these were the Rev. 
William G. Jenkins, from 1876 to 1878; Prof. 
A. C. Hammond, from 1878 to 1883. and Dr. 
Francis D. Clarke, who held the reins from 
1885 to 1892. Prof. F. R. Yates, from the 
X’irginia School, who succeeded Dr. Clarke, 
while not as well known beyond the state bor- 
ders as the others mentioned, was a very suc- 
cessful administrator who had marked success 
in .securing State aid and in building up the in- 
stitution, and under him it became one of the 
largest and most efficient in the South. 

At present Prof. Isaac Brown Gardner, 
formerly of the New York Institution ( Fan- 


ittHfopohs. Almost exactly in 
centre of the State, at tlie 
converging point of many railroad lines, ac- 
cessibility is secured to its patrons and the ad- 
vantage of the best markets. The .sehool 
buildings crown one of the first spurs of 
the Ozarks, where they meet the prairie 
country. It is an actual fact that the first 
bed rock to be met with coming up the Ark- 
ansas is at Little Rock, hence its name; but 
beyond it, to the west and northwest, beetling 
cliffs and towering pinnancles abound. This 
location assures the institute of good drainage 
and the most healthful atmosphere in the state. 
In fact, when northern and eastern eities are 
sweltering in the near hundreds or over, at 
mid-summer these hills are fanned by cool 
breezes from every quarter that keep the mer- 
cury ten to fifteen degrees lower. The school 
is about a mile and a half from the heart of 
the business district, but an up-to-date trolley 
line passing the institute gate takes one there 
in ten or twelve minutes ; while those who 
prefer to develop “shanks mare," find the 
streets smoothly paved all the way. 

.\,s in many other .states the first stejis 
toward bring'ing educational advantages to 
the deaf in .Arkansas were taken by fellow 
deaf-mutes. The first attempt was made by 
Mr. J. W. Woodward, a X'irginian in 1850. 
He opened a small school in Clarksville in the 
residence of a .Mr. .A. Al. Ward, who kindly 
tendered it for the jnirjiose. This Mr. WMod- 
ward was an uncommonly talented man who 
had finished his education in Paris. The 
usual luck of pioneers in any cause befell this 
deaf man. He found it a hard row to hoe as 
the State did not at that early ilate realize its 
duty sufficiently to edequately supjiort this 
school. .After trying to keeq) it up on this 
insufficiently stipend, eked out by jirivate 
donations for about two vears. Air. W'ood- 


Clark who had two deaf-mute children. 
.Another deaf-mute. Alatthew Clark, who had 
been educated in the Xew York Institution 
was made instructor. There were six pupils 
in all. .After nearly a year funds ran out and 
the school would have been closed had not the 
legislature come to its aid. The lawmakers 
were infiuenced by an exhibition made tbem 
by Air. Clarke and three of his pupils. .A 
sufficient sum was apjiropriated for a build- 
ing. and support guaranteed. Unfortunately 
the breaking out of the Civil War at this 
time necessitated the suspension of this school 


vn-W OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER FROM THE INSTITUTE. 


YOUNGER GIRLS AT OPEN AIR CALESTHENICS 
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TKACHEKS A.N'K OFFICERS OF THE ARKANSAS SCHOOL. 


THE senior class with its teacher 


wood), is ill cliarj^e and is roiindinj^ out ids 
third successful year. Jilr. Gardner has plans 
in mind that, when realized, will ])ut this 
school further up in the front rank of its 
kind. He is not one of those who would turn 
thin^rs topsy turvey just for whim or chaufjc, 
but holds oil to what is gooil. developing that 
into the better. 

The State has uniformly treated the school 
very liberally ; indeed has provided for a 
larger juipilage in proportion to its population 
than almost any other state in the Union. — 
thus in 1907 there was an attendance of 3^2 
pupils from a iKipulation of 1,500,000. It was 
also one of the very first states to grant aid 
to students to Gallaudet College, and has done 


so for nearly twelve years. 

One of the mo.st iiitere.stiug features here 
is the class of the deaf-blind, consisting of 
'rommy Suterland and Otto Kinsey. Doth 
are making fine jirogress under their teacher. 
Mr. Isaac S. Humbert. It ha])])ens that -Mr. 
Humbert was himself blind when a hoy. but 
fortunately regained his sight. This makes 
him the better qualified to carry on this work. 
Tommy became deaf and blind after he had 
acquired quite a full store of ideas through 
his unimpaired senses. He thinks and talks 
just like a normal boy, and. apparently, does 
not consider himself different. Otto, how- 
ever. is deaf and blind from birth or earlv in- 
fancy. and the way he comes to understand 


things is really wonderful. He has a re- 
remarkable lovable disposition that attracts 
every one to him. 

The present management of the institution, 
the Superintendent and vState Hoard of Con- 
trol. have shown their kindly iutere.st in the 
deaf of the State at large as well as the present 
pupils, by e.xtending to them the hospitalities 
of the institution for their State reunion, im- 
mediately following the close of the school 
term, June fifth. This insure.s a good attend- 
ance to that gathering. Xo doubt the lead- 
ing deaf of the State will make use of the op- 
portunity to voice their sentiments in such 
a way as to show that they are abreast with 
their brethren in other states. 
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From Sh&kespeare’s Heroines 

Our praises are our wages; you may ride us 
\\ illi one soft kiss a thou.sand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre. 

— Hermoitii . 

Though for my.self alone 1 would not he ambitious 
in my wish. 

To wish myself much better, yet for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself — 

A thousand times more fair, a thousand times’ 
more rich. 

— I’orti I. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
•And therefore as winged Cupid painted blind. 
Nor hath love’s mind of anything judgment taste; 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste 
And therefore is love said to be a child 
Bacause in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

— Helena. 


Break an hour’s promise in love! He that will divide 
a minute into a thousand parts and break but a jiart 
of a thousandth part af a minute in the affairs of 
love, it may be said of him that Cnjiiil hath clapped 
him on the shoulder, but I’ll warrant him hea-l 
whole. — Rosalind. 

.A star danced and under tliat I was born. 

— Beatrice. 

Could great men thunder as Jove himself does. 
Jove would ne'r be quiet. — l.wbelle. 

Hood night. Good night! Parting is such sweel 
sorow 

That I shall say Good night till it be tomorrow. 

— J iilief. 

To the noble mind 

Kich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

— Ophelia. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince 
Even such a woman oweth her husband. 

— Katherine. 

"O." 


There are two good rules which ought to be 
written upon every heart. Never belie\e anything 
bad about an.vhody, unless you positively know it is 
true. Never tell even that, unless you positively 
know it is true. Never tell even that, unless \ou 
feel that it is absolutely necessary, and that God is 
listening while you tell it . — Van Dyhc. 

"W'heii the last word has been said about heredity 
the practical fact remains that none of us can clioose 
our physical grandparents. We are here with no 
chance to retouch the past or eliminate undesirable 
antecedents. On the whole, it would seem wiser 
not to spend too much thought on where we came 
from, but concentrate our energies on where we 
arc GOING." 
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“THE TITAXIC." 

Loyd of the nc lasting hills, 

'God of the boundless sea, 

Helf us through all the shnrhs of fate 
To' keef our faith in Thee. 

JVhen Xature's unrelenting arm 
Siaecps us like withes away. 

Maker of man. be Thou our strength 
And our eternal stay. 

JVhen blind, insensate, heartless force 
Puts out our passing breath, 

Make us to see Thy guiding light 
In darkness and in death. 

Beneath the roll of sou>idless wairs 
Our best and bras'cst lie: 

Giro us to feel their spirits live 
Immortal in the sky. 

IVe are thy ehildren, frail and small, 
formed of the lowly sod; 

Comfort our bruised and bleeding souls. 

Father and Lord and God. 

— Hall Caine. 

N interesting post-card from Mile. 
Yvonne Pitrois of Tours, France, 
hears the commemorative stamp 
issued by the deaf of France for 
the bi-centenary of the birth of 
Abbe de I'Epee. They have appointed this 
brilliant young authoress to write a life of the 
good Abbe, in booklet form, to be sold at the 
Paris Congress next July. Thus the en- 
thusiastic French deaf are leaving nothing 
undone that can make their coming Congress 
one of the greatest affairs of its kind. 

illle. Pitrois expresses a heart-felt sorrow 
for the tragic disaster of the Titanic — the ill- 
fated giant ship of the sea — and extends a 
great .sym])athy for all concerned with the 
great calamity which, indeed, is the greatest 
nightmare of accidents that ever happened. 
And the worst about this awful calamity is 
that it could have been ])revented by the mere 
use of pro])cr precautions and an avoidance of 
the speed mania. Yet the tradegy shows to 
the whole world that the mo.st splendid cour- 
age and heroism still exists. The men proved 
themselves heroes, standing aside to let women 
and children be saved while they wetit down 
with the shij) to meet sure death. .\ud the 
women, too, showed the same bravery for 
many refused to be saved and leave those they 
loved. Put death is beautiful even in its tra- 
gedy of sorrow' and all those dead heroes are 
hap{)ier now than those left alive to mourn. 

It was my iiever-to-be-forgotten ex])trience 
in May, 1883, during the fifth day of a voyage 
taken abroad with my father, starting from 
Philadelphia for Tviver])ool, England, that I 
saw an iceberg — a really truly immense ice- 
berg. An officer of the ship, noting my im- 
munity from seasickness and my intense in- 
tere.st in the sight of the iceberg, kindly gave 
me a track-chart at the end of the voyage. Re- 
ferring to this chart now. the iceberg was 
sighted early in the morning about two miles 
south of the ship's track ( it had crossed in the 
night ) which was “40th Parallel and 50th 
Meridian, Direct Mercators' Sailing," and 
only a hundred or more miles from the exact 
place where the Titanic met its terrible fate. 
The iceberg I .saw' was easily discernable with 
the naked eye and remained in sight several 
hours while the ship was passing. It looked 
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as large as a big church at the distance of 
two miles from the ship and seemed like 
a big chunk of ice or piece of broken glass in 
the immensity of the ocean. 

Life is made up of little things and sucli a 
seemingly harmless looking chunk of ice as 
an iceberg it appears can cause a w'orld-wide 
tragedv. 

❖ ❖ 

Rev. J. H. Cloud gave a fine reading 
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of Moliere's "Tartuffe" under the auspices of 
the Omaha Division Xo. 32 of the Xational 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf at Gardner 
Hall in Omaha, the 17th of Mav. 

The irrepressive Jimmy Frederick Meagher 
and his petite better-half, the charming Freida 
Rauman ^leagher, assisted and directed in 
the ])resentation of the Merchant of \'eni':e 
given by the j)U]nls of the Washington. \'au- 
couver School, last April. They filled their 
roles of Shylock and Portia in the most real- 
istic way — so reali.stically that "tliey say" Shy- 
lock cut his thumb in the excitement of test- 
ing the sharpness of his knife for the coveted 
"liouud of flesh." The fair Portia got the 
best of Shylock on the stage and in real life 
Jimmy seems to find it no different either, for 
she made him turn over a real dollar-bill to 
the treasurer of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
.Association. J. S. Long, as payment for her 
dues of two years. In doing this, Jimmy 
vented .some of his spleen (borrowed from 
Shylock) on the L’. S. Post C^fiice Department 
by sticking one cent stamps on each of the 
four corners of the envelope containing the 
money and addressing it thus : 

Plca.se send this sonii 
To J. Schuyler Long 
In the city of Council Bluff. 

He lives, by glum, 

■At the school for the dunih 
In Towa; now isn't it tuff? 

❖ ❖ 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Zorbaugh are the 
"Darby and Joan" of deafdom in Council 
Piluffs, Iowa. They have a very pretty home 
on one of the most attractive streets with the 


hills or bluffs around to give a mo.st picture- 
.sque environment. Though going on in their 
seventies, this "Darby and Joan" cou[)le are 
still .s]>ry enough to get around like young ones 
of only fifty — they are really "young-old" and 
never think anything of a long walk of several 
blocks to and from church every Sunday. 

Air. Conrad Zorbaugh resigned as a teacher 
in the Iowa School for the deaf some ten years 
ago on account of failing health. He was 
born in the neighlxarhood of Jefferson, York 
County. Pennsylvania, where his father was 
a combination blacksmith an<l farmer. His 
grandfather was a Hessian soldier from Frank- 
fort, Germany, and was hired by the ilritish to 
fight .Americans during the Revolutionary 
War and remained in this country after tlie 
close of the year. It was in the year 1839. on 
the 19th of February, that the stars took cog- 
nizance of his birth, and he was accordingly 
l)laced in the Zodiacal Sign Aejuarius, They 
favored him with a penchant for blue sajj- 
l)hires and the colors of light blue and yel- 
low. and endowed him with “a beautiful na- 
ture and few angularities," while a career as 
either an inventor, mechanic, machinist, or 
musican. was placed at his dispo.sal. There 
were no public schools around and only the low 
Dutch language was generally sjwken and 
taught. lu this way. as a child, Conrad Zor- 
l>augh never had the advantages of any .school- 
ing but could speak the Dutch language as well 
as any child of his age. \Mien he was eiglit 
years an epidemic of scarlet fever an<I 
spotted fever broke out in that neighborhood 
and made a victim of him by taking away his 
hearing after long weeks of illness. How- 
ever, he soon learned to read the lips which 
enabled him to converse readily with his own 
folks. Here it must be noted that most if not 
nearly all the best lip-readers among the deaf 
learn that way at home and not b} the me- 
chanical process of the oral method as taught 
in the schools toilay. 

When he was eleven years old his parents 
moved to Ohio in a covered wagon and settled 
a short distance .south-east of Columbus at a 
village called Canal Winchester. The family 
were not aware of the exi.stence of a school 
for the deaf at Columbus and so the deaf boy. 
Conrad, remained at home working at this 
and that job until he finally learned the trade 
of painting and earned his living w'ith it. 
-Accidentally learning of the sclnxil being so 
near he entered as a ])upil at twenty years of 
age in the fall of 1859 and remained till 18(13. 
Then in 1864 he became a teacher there under 
Supt. G. L. Weed, but resigned after a year 
to accept a like position in the Iowa School for 
the deaf then situated at Iowa City under Rev. 
llenjamin Talbot. A\'hcn the school was re- 
moved to Council Pduffs. he moved with it 
and continued as a teacher the greater part of 
his life. 

It was in 1865 that Air. Zorbaugh was mar- 
ried to Aliss Susannah AIcClure who was also 
a young deaf teacher in the Iowa City School 
with him. Airs. Zorbaugh was born in Iowa 
and lx;came deaf of scarlet fever when only 
two years old and when she was eight years 
of age her parents moved to Salem. Ohio, .so 
as to give her an education in the Columbus 
Sebool where she remained for five years. 
However, the folks moved back to Iowa and 
she entered the Iowa City school for two 
years, after which she became a teacher there 
until she finally married. 

Air. and Airs. Zorbaugh have had seven 
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children but only four are living as the others 
died in earh* childhood. The oldest of the 
children is Rev. C. L. Zorbaugh, now superin- 
*tendent of the Home .Missions of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is a graduate of 1 ’arson College. 
Fairfield, Iowa, and .McCormick Theological 
Seminary. Chicago, Illinois. He also taught 
in the .Xebraska and Kansas Schools for the 
deaf before studying for the ministry. The 
ne.Kt elde.st tianghter. Grace C. also taught in 
the .Xebraska and L’tah Schools for the deaf 
before entering the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity at Cleveland, f)hio. The two younger 
children, 1 Jessie C. and Frank, besides the 
ehler son. are all married. 'I'hus our "Darby 
and Joan" are all alone together and can say 
with the ones Robert Hums commemorated: 

"We clanih the hill thegither ; 

.\n(l inony a canty day. .iohii 
We’ve had wi’ one anither. 

N'ow we maim totter down, John, 

Hut hand in hand we ll go ; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John .Anderson, my jo." 

❖ ❖ 

The .Mid-West Hranch of the Gallaudet 
College .Mumni had its annual ban([net on the 
1 8th of .May, at the Hotel Grand in Council 
llluffs, la. The menu and the toasts were, as 
usual, of the most satisfying kind and the lat- 
ter especially were ti]>-to]> brown to a turn, 
as the folowing will show : 

TOASTS 

Vrl thou art welcome, welcome as a friend, 
Whose seal outruns his promise. — IVordstaorlh. 

1. Toastma.ster W. H. Rothert. 

.1/<;_v we haz’c keen zeit, but never make a 
stc’ord of our tongues to zoound the refuta- 
tion of others. — .luon. 

2. The Deaf and Higher Education 

J. W. Sowell, 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to an human soul. — Addison. 

3- W'hat 1 owe to (.'lod and .Man 

Rev. J. H. Cloud, 

Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 

Hut still remember what the Lord hath 
done. — Henry HI. 

4. Our Creed j. Schuyler Long. 

Our Creed doth all actions underlie. 

As f'uith the promptings of our prayers 

should be, 

We beliez’c in the right and thus signify. 

Our Creed both Belief and J-aith to be. — .'Uiou. 

5. Our Friends Sujit. F. VV'. booth. 

Ihe friendship between me and you. I zAll 
not compare to a chain: for that the rain 
might rust, or the falling tree might break. 

— Bancroft. 

6. Our Monitors Rev. Philip J. Hasenstah. 

Wait until you hear me from ihe pulpit, 
there you can not anszver me. — Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven. 

7. The Way to Live Supt. Henry W. Rothert. 

Learn to liz’e. that thou may'st die so too: 

To live and die is all we have to do. — Sir 
John Denham. 

8 . Our Knights Mrs. W. H. Rothert. 

As the Knights of old in armored array 
Did battle for the cross and the right. 

So the szaords of our Knights of today 
Are drawn for the home and its love and 
its light. — Anon. 

Q. Pleasant Moments Edward L. Michaelson. 

What zvould zve not give to still have in 
store ihe first blissful moment we ever en- 
joyed .' — Rachepedre. 

10. Our Ladye Fair P. E. Seely 

A good zaontan is a hidden treasure: zeho 
discovers her will do well not to boast about 
it. — La Bruyere. 


11. Our Xolilc Middle West Branch 

Sarah Streby 

Keep good companions and you'll be of 
;h.n:.— Trom the Chinese. 

12. Our Departed F'riend, Lloyd Blankenship .... 

The President, 

"He has gone to his rest. 

When his labor zcas done. 

From the zvorld he has blest. 

To the heaven he has icon." 

13. Sign Song: — College Days of Old 

Harry G. Long. 


Girls’ Basketball Teams, Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf 

T he M’lSCOXSIX school was 

among the first in the country to pro- 
vide ])hysical culture for its ])upils. in- 
deed, long before a dejiartment had been es- 
tablished Supt, J. W. Swiler had advocated it, 
and when an o|)]>ortnne time arrived in 1889, 
he secured a gymnasium hiiilding for the boys, 
hilt the girls were not neglected. hall was 



CIRI.S' riKSr liASKETIi.M.l, TE.\.M — WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
Left — Clara .Magli, Miss F'ossam, Meta Hanenian. 

Helena Sch walhach, Dorothy Conover, Capt. ; 

Tillie Jensen, Bryce Campbell, Xelie Stone. 

set apart for them and they have always taken 
])art iti the annual gymnastic c.xhibitions in the 
sjiring. .\ow they have a fine, large gym- 
nasium of their own in the girls’ new dor- 
mitory which was erected at a cost of some 
$40,030. In their exhibitions the girls have 
invariably made a good showing and this year 
was no exception. .An attempt is being con- 
stantly made to keep the ilcpartments uji-to- 
date. The latest addition are two basket-ball 
teams, a photograph of the first of which is 
given, incliifling the coach. Miss Mary Fos- 
sam. .Miss Fossam is also the instructor in 
physical culture for the girls. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Minnesota School for the Deaf and 
of Gallaudet CoHeg^e. class of 1911. with the 
degree of l’>. S. iioth herself and her work 
have left a very pleasant im])re.ssion at the 
.School, for the short time she had been there. 

Speaking of the work of the girls at the 
la.st annual exhibition, the Dclaian Republi- 
can comments thus : 

“It called forth many favorable comments, 
e.specially their dancing, one being a Swedish 
folk dance, in which those who took jiart were 
dressed in colored garments like Swedish boys 
and girls ; and another by four girls gowned 


in white paper dresses, whose quick and nim- 
ble movements were the admiration of all. 

Miss Fossam has made a most auspicious 
beginning, as it is her first year, and she has 
reason to feel proud of -resnlts so far." 

\V.\KKK.N RoIII.NSON. 


Roy Thompson, Who Baffled Police for 
Five Days With His “Deaf onS Dumb” 
Stunt Draws Sixty-three Days 

Roy Thompson, who baffled the jiolice department 
for five days until John Corbett, the veteran jailer, 
traiiped him Thursday morning, p:riuncd broadly 
when he stood up in tlte police court dock yesterday 
afternoon to tell why he posed as a deaf and dumb 
unfortunate. Police Judge John G. Gordon quickly 
wiped off the grin by jotting down a sentence, of 
sixty-three days- in the city stockade. 

"Thompson certainly had me going," smiled Judge 
(Jordon after court adjourned "Had it not been for 
the insistent conviction expressed by Olof Hanson, 
president of the Xational .Association of the Deaf, I 
might have discharged Thompson. Mr. Hanson in- 
sisted from the very first that 'riiompson was fak- 
ing,” 

That the conviction of 'I'hompsoii was gratifying 
to Hanson and half a dozen deaf-mutes who followed 
the case was evident when the young faker stood up 
to receive his sentence. Using the sign-language, 
Hanson and his associates Calked rapidly, but it was 
one occasion when Baliff Tip Winchel was not called 
upon to rap for order. 

After the trial Mr. Hanson expressed in a letter 
to Judge (Jordon, the great harm which a gang of 
fakers have wrought to the worthy deaf and dumb 
in the United States and Canada. 

OKfiANIZEII GANG OE EAKEKS. 

To a reporter for The Times, President Hansoii 
said that he felt sure there was an organized gang 
of fakers in this country and Canada. 

In the L’nited States there are some 50.000 adult 
deaf-mutes. With a few natural exceptions they are 
educated, industrious and law abiding. They are 
seen very little by the public. The impostor, on the 
other hand, is seen everywhere and brings himself to 
the attention of everybody he can. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that the public, see- 
ing these stipiioscd deaf-mutes, soon infers that all 
deaf-mutes are beggars. 

This attitude, says President Hanson, works a 
double hardship on the hard-working and indus- 
trious deaf-mutes who temporarily are out of work. 

To combat the condition the Xational .Association 
of the Deaf has organized a committee to run these 
impostors out of business. 

It is safe to say that all persons claiming to he 
deaf and dumb and asking help to "acquire an edu- 
cation," or. to enter some school, are fakers for 
the simple reason that every state in the union has 
a free school for the deaf. 

President Hanson urges the residents of Seattle 
to refer deaf and dumb beggars to the local or- 
ganization. which has offices at Xo. 62 Downs Build- 
ing. — Seattle Times, Feb. 4, 1912. 


CORRECTIOXS 

The following changes in the poem, “Doom of 
the Titanic’’ were sent to the Worker too late for 
last isue : 

Stanza 2. "mighty trail" should he. Titan trail. 

Stanza 3. “hurled through" should be, sped 
tb rough. 

Stanza 4. "fear of such’’ should be, terror such- 
as. 

Stanza 4. "awed" should he. shocked. 

.Aside from the above some changes in punctua- 



I cannot calculate the madness of a people. — 
Xewton. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 



|HV it is harder to interpret from the 
SiKn-Uwgtiagc iitto the English lan- 
guage than it is to interpret front the 
English into the Sign. No one will 
deny the fact. Even those who tire 
equally expert in these two languages — tind we 
know a few — agree that such is the case. What 
say some who have wisdom between their teeth? — 
Piiliuetto Leaf. 

While (lisclaimin<r the wistlom our answer 
is tliat it is hartler for most persons to inter- 
pret signs into Englisli than English itito 
signs because the inteqtreter has not had as 
much practical experience one way as the 
other. Interpreting at schools and conven- 
tions is usually all one way — fntm English 
to signs. More often than not addresses by 
the (leaf have been ])rcvi(^usly written out to 
be read by some hearing ])erson while the 
author renders it in signs. The sign reading 
which the hearing have occasion to do is con- 
fined, f(jr the most jrart, to sim])le (luestions 
and answers — rarely to an extended discourse. 
Many good sign-makers among the hearing 
are ])oor sign readers. They may inter])ret 
fairly well what the deaf say to them, for on 
such occasions the deaf usually make signs 
slower, fuller and plainer in order to facilitate 
the interi)retion. lint when the deaf are talk- 
ing among themselve.s — or addressing their fel- 
low deaf — they resort to such a rapid facility 
in the use of the sign-language that few hear- 
ing inter])reters can kee]) up with them to the 
finish and these few are the ones who have had 
about as great and as varied e.x]ierience in 
sign-making and sign reading as the deaf 
themselves. 

W'e would sunpeest to the grateful deaf of all 
creeiE and classes who are considering the subject 


BY J. H. CLOUD 

of erecting a statue to their great benefactor that 
the must suitable site on this side of the Atlantic 
would be the city of New York, the acknowledged 
metropolis of the country and gateway of the con- 


tinent. and on the lawn of the new magnilicinet 
school of St. Joseph for the deaf, on the Eastern 
Boulevard. — Lplif>licta. 

The above refers to a statue of Dc I'Epee. 



Dumping box cars into Mobile and Ohio Railroad break at Carlo, Illinois, in an endeavor to check 
overflow of the Mississippi river. It is said a lead Avas dropped to ascertain the depth, which wais 
50 feet. Breach caused by quicksand. Note rails left suspended across the breach. 



Mobile and Ohio Railroad tracks washed away at Davis Signal, near Cairo Junction. Note how 
the strong current has twisted rail. Copyrighted. F. P. Faiakncr, 



Submerged Drainage District, Cairo, Illinois, just above the Illinois Central Subway. When danger 
from overflow was apparent, this subway was closed within thirty minutes. In addition to the heavv 
gates, 150.000 sandbags and 7^.000 paving bricks were used to keep the water out of the city. 

In the Drainage District, the estimated loss to the lumber firms alone is five million dollars. 
Resides this loss, much damage was done to valuable farming land, and many families living in that 
localit.v were left homeless. These refugees were furnished by the State with comfortalile tents 
and camiied below the subway. This colony was ctilled the “White City." 


.\ year ago the Rev. Mr. Moeller, of Chicago, 
proposed that a statue to De I'Epee he erected 
on the grounds of Gallaudet College at W’a.sh- 
mgtoii. We accorded the jtroject our hearty 
su]t])ort but the 1. ]), f. failed to enthuse. The 
later suggestion by the editor of the Epfiphcta 
is jtractical and seems to open the wav for 
the success of the enterprise. Here is hop- 
ing that it will not be so very long Irefore a 
statue of De I’Epee will be planted on .Ameri- 
can soil. 

•'.* 'f* 

It is an ill flood that bears nobody good. 
•Mississiiipi scenes taken by Mr. F. P. Fawk- 
ner, the noted deaf ^fbotograjiher of Cairo. 
III.. were in great demand by the leading 
dailies of St. Louis, Chicago, and other cities, 
during the flood time and liave since reap- 
peared in The Literary Digest. 

» ' =!: ^ ‘ 

The Kentucky School for the Deaf is among 
the latest scIkkiIs of its kind to Ix' given a 
purely educational classification bv the State 
legislature. There must l>e something in Ken- 
tucky to give the law-makers the right sort 
of inspiration. We ojiine that it was the 

impression made by the deaf themselves. 

Ms--* 

Some editors are born to ideas; .some achieve 
ideas; and some liave pipe dreams. — Minnesota 
Companion. 

And Editor Smith hails from Pijxstone. 


BORN 

To Mr. and Mrs. \\ . E. Stover, of Hydro. Okla., 
a son, on March 6th ; weight, seven and three-fourth 
pounds; named Nelson Carl Stover. Mrs. Stover 
was formerly Miss Minnie Olive. 
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X the evening of May iith, we 
had the pleasure of meeting the 
members of tlie Lancaster Local. 
Branch, P. S. A. D., at St. James’ 
Hall. Lancaster, Pa., and we en- 
deavored to entertain them with a descri])tion 
of China, and its jieople. It was a gratifica- 
tion to know that the subject interested them, 
especially as some of the people, who live far 
out in the country, attended at a disadvantage. 
There was neither moon nor .stars that night 
to make walking on the country roads ])lcas- 
ant exercise and we felt sorry for them. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Reider. Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Musser and Mrs. Kate 
Hoopes enjoyed a gamine "farm dinner" on 
the farm of Air. and Mrs. Timothy M. Purvis 
about five miles from Lancaster. Those who 
have had the good fortune to eat a s(|uare 
meal on a farm know what it is like ; but pity 
those who haven't. 


The farm of ^Ir. and Mrs. Purvis is ad- 
mirably located close to the Conestoga Creek, 
which from its size seems more like a river. 
It comprises twenty acres of good land, some 
of which is meadow, a large barn and a large, 
handsome modern brick dwelling, built about 
eight years ago after a fire had laid to ruins 
the old farm-house. The Purvis family at 
present consists of Mr. and iMrs. Purvis (the 
former of whom was a imjiil of ilr. Walker, 
now Superintendent of this (X. ]. I School, 
and a sister and brother of Mr. Purvis, all 
of whom are deaf. They conduct a profitable 
trucking business and are now trying squab 
raising with a hrood of over four hundred. 
They arc also (|uitc successful at poultry 
raising, having a large and increasing .stock. 
They make two trips a week to market in 
Lancaster. 

The fire which destroyed the old house was 
due to a defective flue after cooking ajjple- 
butter. Fortunately, Mr. Purvis had the 
house insured alxnit five months before and 
so he was able to build anew and a better one. 
M’e wish them continued success. 


Mr. William H. Lip.sett gave two readings 
of "The Conspirator of Cordova" in May, the 
first before the Berks County I^ocal Branch 
at Reading, on May 4th. and the second be- 
fore the Philadelphia Local Branch on May 
nth. Both readings were profitable and en- 
joyable and largely attended. Mr. Lip.sett 
has an exceptionally good style of delivery, 
combining force with clearness without re- 
sorting to stunts. His poise on the jflatform 
is admirable and the only reason we can assign 
for not calling on his talent oftener is that 
our ]K'oi)le, like others, like to see new faces. 

Philadelphia is progressing wonderfully in 
all ways. Great imj)rovements have been 
made in the last few years and some are under 
way now. and more are planned. The deaf 
also look for im])roved facilities for religious 
and institutional work. The project of new 
buildings for All Souls’ Church for the Deaf 
is not slumbering but awaiting the selection of 
a suitable site. It is quite possible that work 


on the buildings will begin this summer yet. 

The Catholic deaf may also get a fine in- 
stitution if the plans as divulged will be car- 
ried out. These provide for an institution 
to cost about $250,000 as a memorial to the 
late -Archbishop Ryan. A temporary build- 
ing has alreadv been opened for them. The 
exact nature of the proposed institution is 
not definitely known at present, but it will 
probably be located in the country near Phila- 
delphia. 

•And now the Jewish deaf are being looked 
after by their kin. Five years ago they had 
no meeting place; then Air. Julius Blanckcn- 
see and Rabbi Marvin Xathan interested them- 
selves in their welfare and jjrovided a meet- 
ing place for them in the Temple Beth Israel, 
a new synagogue, in the iTorth-western part 
of the city. They have continued there since, 
but still lack a capable leader. On .A])ril 14th. 
last, another step was taken for them by open- 
ing a Hebrew Sunday School at 7106 German- 
town Avenue, Mt. .Airy, under the care of 
able teachers provided by a Hebrew Society. 
Better ])rogress is hoped to be made now and 
they may ultimately have a building of their 
own. 


One of the oldest graduates of the Penn- 
sylvania ln>titution for the Deaf. Air. Edgar 
Richards, died at his home in Reading, Pa., 
on April 25th. last, at the advanced a.ge of 
seventv-four years. ( )n the above da3\ while 
Air. Richards was resting in his favorite rock- 
ing-chair, he suddenly fell forward and passed 
awav a few minutes afterward. He was a 
machinist by trade and had been in the employ 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Car Works 
for many years. Advanced age forced his 
retirement a few years ago from which time 
he received a ]>ension from the Car Works' 
association. .A brother, Thomas Richards, 
now deceased, was an officer of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Co. for many 
years. 

AV’ork as a machinist in such a large works 
seems a very hazardous j)osition for one be- 
reft of the sense of hearing and yet here is 
a ca.se where one so afflicted held the position 
to a good old age. Others have done it and 
are doing so now ; but what is the use of say- 
ing more when no amount of statistics seems 
possible to convince the insurance companies 
that the deaf are not all such bad risks as to 
warrant discrimination against them, so we 
shall pass on. 


The Jewish deaf of this city, although with- 
out a cai)able leader, have kept together for 
the last five years through their organization 
known as The Beth Israel Association for 
the Deaf, meeting weekly in a convenient 
room provided for them in the Temple Beth 
Israel at 23rd and Alontgomer}' Ave. The 
siqqwrt and courtesies extended to them by 
the congregation of Beth Israel have beeii 
most encouraging, and it is gratifying to note 
that these deaf have not been altogether in- 
sensible to the interest shown in their spir- 
itual welfare. In order to show their appre- 
ciation of what had been done for them, they 
recently raised one hundred dollars and do- 
nated it towards the ])urchase of an upright 
])iano for the congregation. It was not only 
a graceful act on the jjart of the deaf, but a 
well-deserved one. The Congregation has 
since sent the .Association a graceful acknow- 
ledgment for its “ex])ression of helpfulness 
and hearty co-o])e ration." It may take a 
leader of brains, i)u.sh and energy to lead 
a society to success, but gratitude may come 
out of every heart. 


*rhe G&lladuet Monument at Hartford 

•At the last Convention of the Xational .Asso- 
ciation of the IJeaf at Colorado Springs a request 
was received from the New England Gallaiulet 
Monument .Association to assist in repairing the 
Gallaiulet monument at Hartford. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee for action. 

The monument was erected in 1854, hy money 
contributed hy the deaf. No hearing people were 
allowed to contribute. It is built of granite and 
marble. The marble is crumhling. due to climatic 
conditions. Unless substantially repaired soon, it 
will fall to ruin. Some temporary rep.tirs have 
been made by the Hartford School, but the Direc- 
tors of the School do not feel justified in going 
to the expense of restoring the monument so as to 
last permanently. 

Shall this monument be allowed to fall to ruin? 

-As one of the most respected deaf in the country 
lias said, it would be to the everlasting shame of 
the .American deaf to allow' it to go to ruin. 

It is a monument not only to Gallaudet, but ;o 
the deaf of half a century ago wdio had the spirit 
to raise the money and build the monument. 

There never was and never will be another mon- 
ument like it erected exclusively by the deaf. 

Shall not the deaf of today prove themselves as 
w'orthy as those of fifty years ago? 

Surely we should. 

Here we have an opportunity to prove that we 
are worthy of the work of Gallaudet. 

More than that we can demonstrate to the 
world that w'e are not paujiers and beggars as 
many people think, but industrious and self- 
respecting citizens. 

-And it can he done with very little sacrifice, if 
all the deaf will join in the work. There are at 
least 50,000 deaf who can contribute to this cause. 

If each will give a dime we shall have $5000.00 
or more than enough for the purpose. Of course 
not all will give, and some may give less, hut many 
w'ill doubtless give more, and all are requested 10 
give as much as they can. 

.About $1500.00 is needed. Any money not needed 
for repairs will he placed in the Endowment Fund 
of the X. A. 1 ). 

The Executive Committee has decided on Gal- 
laudet's birthday, December 10, 1912, as the day 
for raising the money. We want to raise it all in 
one day. .All the deaf in the country are re(picst(‘d 
to arrange meetings on or about Dec. 10th next, 
and contribute to the fund. We want all the 
deaf to join in this movement. 

Dr. T. F. h'ox of Xew' York, Dr. J. B. Hotch- 
kiss and Air. Harley D. Drake of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, have been appointed a committee to have 
charge of raising the fund, and will arrange fur- 
ther details. 

All school papers for the deaf are requested to 
copy this announcement and keep the subject be- 
fore the deaf until next December, 

The knocker, of w'hich we deaf are blessed with 
more than our .share, will doubtless say that the 
plan will not work. Xothing will work if the 
knocker has his way. But if the knocker will 
turn booster, it will work. So it is to be hoped 
that all will pull together for once. 

The names of all contributors will be publisbed. 
those in each state in the school paper of that state. 

It has been suggested that the names be placed 
in the monument, and this will probably be done. 

Oixtr Hanson, 

Pres. X. A. D. 

Seattle, .April 24, 1912. 

A Correction 

Walter Glover, the First Vice-President of the 
South Carolina Association of the Deaf, w'ishes us 
to correct the statement made in a recent issue of 
this paper that Miss Belle Rogers is the Vice- 
President. She is the Second Vice-President. 

Every why has its wherefore. — If 'rrir r/y. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 


T he Companion is authority for 
the statement tliat Aviator Rod- 
gers, who was killed in California 
after making his long aerial 
flight across the Continent was 
deaf, and was educated at the Illinois School. 
This will be a sur])rise to many. 

❖ 

Touching on the old subject of what may 
be in a name, the West N'irginia School’s 
instructor in harness-making and kindred arts, 
is iMr. Linthicum — there \ou thought Air. 
Whipp had tliat department, iiut you are mis- 
taken, ilr. Whipp instructs in broom and mat- 
tress-making. and also piano-tuning for the 
blind pupils. Mr. Drake and Miss Hennen 
are, respectively, in charge of the baking and 
sew'ing de])artments. 

❖ 

Ten thousand dollars is no small sum, yet 
this amount was lost in the composing-room 
of the SiLEXT Worker last month. Speak- 
ing of press agents and circus advertising, 
there was an item to the eft'ect that there are 
twenty thousand dollars in the N. F. S. D. 
Treasury. The figures apjjeared correctly in 
the proof, but in the revision, the figure fell 
just one half. The correct capital of the Frat. 
organization is twentv-thousand dollars. 

Odd location for a church ! 

“Hislion Rhinelander has expressed the wish to 
buy the old All Souls’ building to use as a church 
for foreign people, as it is located in their midst." 
— Phila. Cor. Silent IVorkcr. 

❖ 

Flexible essence. 

“The very essence of intellectual happiness con- 
sists in the fact that a deaf child and another simi- 
liarly afflicted can converse in signs with each other 
in a way that they are flexible of thought and in 
perfect understanding with each other." — C. A Bo.x- 
ley. 

❖ 

Where Boxley stands. 

“Dramatic acting is a part of the sign-language in 
all its phases, but dancing is another matter. I 
am for arm and hand gestures, but against the 
gyrations of the Turkey trot, the Grizzly hear and 
the Bunny hug.’’ 

\Mlliam Wade is dead ! 

A grand, good loyal friend is no more. 
His last letter to me came two days before 
his death. For many years we kejtt U]) a cor- 
respondence that afforded me keen pleasure 
and a peculiarly intimate knowledge of the 
man who made the deaf-blind his proteges 
and spared no expense to make them happy 
and to afford them the best education ob- 
tainable. He knew all the details of tludr 
home lives during vacations and kept con- 
stantly in touch with all their teachers. 

How he loved a good joke, and how he 
hated sham and hy])Ocris)' 1 

Had I had the foresight to ]>reserve all the 
letters from him. enough gems could have 
been extracted to make a Ixxik of epigrams — 
his epigrams. 


.'\t Buffalo and at Morganton he had over 
a score of his friends as his guests. He 
would take keenest pleasure in paying out 
several thousand dollars to bring his deaf- 
blind "grand-children” together at a conven- 
tion ; bringing their teachers too, and cheer- 
fully footing the bill where he thought a 
cou])le of dollars for a seer-sucker suit and 
flannel shirt for himself was an extravagance. 

He could have liad a dozen secretaries and 
stenographers about him had he wished to, 
but he preferred to write a reply to every let- 
ter himself, and he had a vast correspomlence. 

I have known him to learn of some teacher 
of one of his little "grandchildren" being run 
down from too much application to work, and 
then go about delicateh- arranging, through 
others in the same school, sea-voyages, thea- 
tres and other pleasant distractions and the 



WILLIAII WAUE 


teacher for whom these things were planned 
never found out that it was all Mr. W ade’s 
doings. Then he would write me and tell me 
how it pleased him to do these things as a 
sur])rise. 

Some times he would get appeals for hel]) 
for souie project of which he knew nothing, 
and would send the a])peal to me with a ]>en- 
cilled “Is this deserving?” or "How much 
shall I give?” 

M'hen the IMoving Picture Fund was being 
raised he sent me $25.00 telling me to u.se 
any name as the donor excepting his. Later 
he wrote me telling me to credit S5.00 each 
to “Squeezicks.” "Whatshi.sname.” "W'hat- 
doyoucallhim.” ^tc.. etc. 

Little did any of those who were at Dela- 
van last summer and who witnessed his touch- 
ing devotion to the three Wade girls who were 
there think that it was his last Convention. 
He wasn't strong then, and the journey was 
very tiring to him. but there was no sign of 
an\- unusual burden to his seventy-five year.-, 
except that his sight was a little dimmer. 

I never knew a man who went more directly 
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to the heart of a thing nor one who was so 
given to calling everything by its proper name. 

He knew what was going on at practically 
every school in the country. We know his 
interest in the blind-deaf an<l the deaf and how 
he followed everything — yet other worlds 
knew him better. He caused an upheaval in 
the Kennel world by his decided stand on a 
certain matter. He knew the steel and iron 
business, was an expert in railroading and 
mining, besides being a successful farmer and 
breeder of horses and dogs. He was a many- 
sided man of a most lovable nature. good, 
kind, considerate friend who never allowed 
his left hand to know what his right hand ac- 
comi)lished. He would wear a dingy little 
necktie long ])ast its serviceableness rather 
than .spend of his ami)le means on himself, 
vet cheerfullv ])ay some |K)or woman $50.00 
for making dolls' dresses for some little deaf- 
blind favorite. Favorite though is hardly the 
word to apply here. The children were all 
his favorite.s. 

Never was it truer of any man that his good 
deeds lived after him than it is of William 
\\ ade. If he ctjuld have chosen his own 
monument it would he a simjfie little rock of 
granite, a foot high, with the simjfie inscri])- 
tion ; 


W. WADE 


But he needs no monument. His good deeds 
are his monument. The lives of the sightless, 
voiceless deaf children, and grown-ups all 
over the land who have been gladdened and 
cheered by his benefactions— -who enjoy their 
own libraries in raised print, typewriters, bicy- 
cles, watches, toys and so on innumerable, now 
mourn him as few men are mourned — and 
what gladder joy can man embrace than the 
knowledge he has at his very last breath that 
when he goes it will mean saddened hearts and 
countless tears to grieving friends that have 
been enricbened by his unmeasured bount}’ 
and his unselfish devotion. 

Long and intimately as I knew \\ illiam 
Wade 1 never knew what his religious belief 
was. I onh' know beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he emborlied religion himself ; the 
religion of being gootl and doing good ; the 
religion of alleviation of affliction : the religion 
of lifting life’s burdens ; the religion of deed 
rather than creed ; the religion of light and 
love for the heavily burdened, and now he 
has entered into his reward, the reward that 
comes to all the servants of the Master, of 
whom it can he said "Good and Faithful” — 
and none were better nor more faithful than 
William Wade. 


Education Better than Case 

Don't let the boys go to work merely because the 
first excitement of money earning is on them. Don't 
let them heedlessly sacrifice themselves that your 
own burden may be iruide a trifle lighter. \ our 
family is standing still when you do that sort of 
thing and not progre.ssing as an .American family 
ought to progress. Loi>k to the future of your 
boys, not to your present case. They do not realize 
what they are missing, but you do — especially if you 
have missed the higher education yourself. The 
evolution of the family is one of the finest game.s 
which anybody can play, and it is one in which am- 
one may take a hand. Better hold to the old ideas 
and keep the boys in school. Your self-respect will 
increase if you do. and the hanler it is for you to 
do it, the more satisf;iicion you will have from 
your achievement — Chicttgo Trihiine. 
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It has been decided by the 
The Bi-ennial officers of the New Jersey- 
Conference Association of the Deaf to 
postpone the conference 
which lias been set for Decoration Day until 
Labor Day next. This will afford time to ar- 
range a memorial service for Mr. Rowland 
B. Lloyd, recently deceased, who, for many 
years, was a teacher in our school, and to 
prepare a full program of other matters to 
he con.sidered. The meeting will be held at 
the school where every arrangement will be 
made for the entertainment of those taking 
part, and the conference promises to be one 
of great interest to all who have the welfare 
of the deaf of the State at heart. 


Defix ITK action has been 
Exeunt the taken at last, by the school 
Fraternity authorities in l’hiladel])hia, 
in relation to fraternal or- 
ganizations in the High Schools of that citv. 
The decision of the Committee on High 
Schools has been to forbid them altotrether. 
In thirteen states the formation of s. ch .so- 
cities 1s banned by the law. In three, Iowa, 
Nebra.ska and ^Minnesota, to solicit a pujiil to 
becfime a member is a misdemeanor. In ( )hio 
and Michigan it is a misdemeanor if school 
authorities do not enfore the prohibition. 
School fraternities that admit members of the 
faculty to membership appear to be less ob- 
jectionable than those which do not, having 
in many cases distinct aims about horseplay, 
revelry by night, the division of the student 
body into cliques, and the establishing in the 
school democracy of undesirable lines of social 
cleavage and personal distinctions. Boys and 
girls are sent to school to equip themselves for 
the battle of life and not to qualify for mem- 
bership in social organizations that create 
envy and heart-burnings oftener than they 
inculcate high ideals, and the further fact un- 
doubtedly exists that ‘‘as an influence dividing 


the student body into a few compact and secre- 
tive gronjis, with numerous dissatisfied in- 
tegers beyond the pale, it is a dis.sociative and 
disruptive force that augurs ill for the in- 
stitution.” The occurrence on Wednesday last 
in which, during initiation into a frat, a boy 
suffered concussion of the brain, and is e.x- 
pected to be left with imi>aired reason, even 
if he lives, will go some distance, no doubt, 
towards confirming tlie decision of the Com- 
mittee on High Schools, that fraternities must 
go. 


We have come to regard the 
A Day Fair Day, the Circus Day and 

of D&ys the Sjiring outing as the ha])- 
piest of our nature-study dayrs, 
and they are always looked forward to as the 
bright particular events of the term ; but the 
rains that have descended and the flexids that 
have come with such regularity during the 
year have robbed us of two out of the three, 
and the circus, alone, has remained to us. The 
great show, however, almost repair! us for 
other losses. ' very good friend whose name 
we want to mention ever so much, but who has 
especially requested that vve shall not, sent us 
a check for fifty dollars, and Providence sent 
us a day such as poets dream of. And the 
great aggregation, the splendid menagerie and 
the wonderful things that occurred on the saw- 
dust are all too numerous to permit even of 
mention here. Suffice it to .say that to every 
one of our little ones it was “F’aradise for a 
day" and a dream of happiness that all the 
future waking hours of life will not eflFace. 


fl'iiE circumstance that the 
*Ihe End g/ boys and girls w-ere needed 
the Term on the farm, and the fact 
that a considerable saving 
would be effected by an early closing have 
led the authorities at a number of the schools 
in the South and West to end the present 
school-term at a considerably earlier date than 
usual. Fortunately for us neither of the ne- 
cessities has arisen and we continue our work 
until the usual time, the middle of June. 

( .)ur closing exercises will be held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, June 12th, at 2.30 o'clock. 
Children going home over the Helvidere Divi- 
sion will leave on the 12.55 M- train, on 
Friday, June 14th; those going to Camden, 
Millville, \ ineland and other points .south will 
leave on the 12.30 train on Friday, June 14th. 
arriving in Camden at 1.33 i>..m. ; those going 
to Freehold, Point Pleasant and Long Branch 
will depart at 4.17 on Friday, June 14th; 
those going to New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Elizabeth, Newark, and Jersey City will leave 
in a special car at 10. 10 Saturday morning, 
June 15th, arriving in Newark at 11.24 and 
in Jersey City at 11.40; those going on the 
Reading R. R. will leave at 8.47 a. m., on 
Friday, arriving in Bound Brook at lo. Par- 
ents who do not intend coming for their chil- 
dren will please send car-fare to the .Sujierin- 
tendent. and arrangements will be made for 
their transportation home. If children have 


trunks, fifteen cents extra must be sent to 
cover transfer. Change will be given to the 
children. School will re-open on JMonday, 
September i6th. Parents will please send 
children back promptly. During the coming 
term there will be a holiday at Chri.stmas, but 
none at Thanksgiving ami Easter, and chil- 
dren will not be allowed to go home until after 
the closing exercises in June. 


The wide-spread impres- 
A Correction, sion among the deaf of the 
country that the recent law 
passed by the Nebraska legislature provided 
that pure oral methods only should be used in 
the School for the deaf in that state, appears 
to have been wholly erroneous. A recent let- 
ter written by the Secretary of Governor .Al- 
drich, of that state, at the Govenior's direc- 
tion, contains the following; 

“There is evidently some misapjirehension 
among those who are interested in the deaf a.s 
to the scope and the object of this .Nebraska 
law. Mr. Hanson himself is evidently labor- 
ing under the impression that the Nebraska 
law provides for the oral method to the ex- 
clusion of any and all other methods, regard- 
less of the condition, mentally or otherwise, or 
the capacity of the student to acquire such 
knowledge. This imjiression is entirely wrong 
and is not in accordance with the law. 

“( )n the contrary, the law specifically pro- 
vides that only such children shall be taught 
as show capacity and aptitude therefor.” 

This would seem to ])lace the Nebraska 
School in the long list of “combined schools.’’ 


It has been but a brief cen- 
Better tury since the education of 

Things the deaf was begun with us. 

Today there is no provision 
too good for them, and. during the past decade 
especially, the work has growm “by leajis and 
bounds.” Among the recent schools to have 
received benefits commensurate with the 
splendid work it does is the school in Indiana. 
It has a site in the suburbs of Indianapolis, of 
si.xty acres, upon which there have just been 
erecteil buildings to the value of $800,000, 
with the industrial jilant and the hosiiital yet 
to come. The buildings will be eijuiiiped with 
the most modern of everything and. wdien 
conqileted, ]>robably wull be excelled by none 
in the w'orld. 

Our last legislature furnished us with a 
nucleus of $40,000 towards a new building, 
and the rest doubtless wull come all in good 
time. 


A.\ outline of the W'ork bf the 
In far school for the deaf at Mar- 

Marsovan sovan. Turkey, has been sent 
us by Miss Willard, who is 
the teacher in charge. .Aside from the very 
intere.sting description of conditions there, it 
contains tlie fact that it closes its second year 
with an absolutely depleted treasury ; an op- 
])ortunity, certainly, for the philanthrojiic of 
our owm lafid. 
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June roses. 


licautiful grounds. 

Rain, then more rain. 

The term almost over. 

The circus parade was fine. 

Our birds are with us again. 

Examinations week after next. 

The days and nights will soon be equal. 

Charles Dobbins has finished his air-ship. 

Clara Wallace’s mother spent Sunday with 
her. 

Harriet Alexander is Miss Cornelius’ “right 
hand man. ” 

Everybody is very busy getting ready for 
the “wind up.’’ 

The Woodward tree is one of the prettiest 
on our grounds. 

Ouite a number of the parents will attend 
our closing exercises. 

Mabel Snowilen of Lambertville lias prom- 
ised the girls a visit, soon. 

Miss I’rian spent Friday afternoon with 
her class at Cadwalader J’ark. 

Our trip to the circus quite over-shadowed 
every other event of the season. 

Never licfore has our dis])lay of embroidery 
and millinery been more beautiful. 

Many visits to each other during the sum- 
mer are being planned by the piqrils. 

The new.spajiers of the past week have been 
rather unusually rich in current news. 

The meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
on the 6th inst. will be the last of the season. 

The air-castles that have been builded for 
the coming summer can scarce all be realized. 

Our shrub-bush is just loaded with shrubs; 
but alas, they are entirely without fragrance. 

John Short and .Alfred llaimlin continue to 
hold first places in the shoe-making depart- 
ment. 

Theodore Eggcrt e.x])ects to run down to 
see us (ui his new motorcycle some day next 
week. 

Rosie Hucker can tell you the whole history 
of the life of the little deaf S])anish Prince, 
and all about the efforts that have been made 
to cure him. 


Louis Wenzel says that when he wa.s a very 
little boy he thought an elephant’s trunk was 
its tail. 

Our children are greatly interested in the 
little son of the King of Spain who is said 
to be deaf. 

Fifty new dresses are under way in the 
dress-making department for exhibition and 
summer use. 

There are few hearing children who keep 
better posted on the news of the day than 
our deaf ones. 

Our fans are greatly interested in the base- 
ball war that is now on, most of them favor- 
ing Ty. Cobb. 

Frieda Heuser’s new home in Paterson is 
finished and Frieda is “devoured with curios- 
ity” to see it. 

Jemima Smith says that there was so much 
going on at the circus all the time that she 
could not see half of it. 

There has never been a greater profusion 
of flow’ers wdth us than during the past month 
and our roses are yet to come. 

The tennis court is again in commission. 
Miss Rousfield claims the championship, but 
she has Mr. Sharj) to reckon with yet. 

It is a good thing that there wdll be no 
“beauty prize,’’ there would be so many con- 
testants and so many heart-burnings, 

John Garland knew that one of the clowns 
at the circus was an Irishman, as soon as he 
saw him. because he had a green mustache. 

.Arthur lUake and Joseph Higgins take long 
])edestrain trips every few days, and their 
walks appear to be doing them great good. 

It is probably just as well that w-e did not 
take our trip to Philadelphia ; .so many of the 
parents were fearful of the steamboat part 
of it. 

One of the first things that Frieda ITeu.ser 
will liave to do ui)on arriving home wall be to 
help clean the new house, one that Frieda has 
not seen yet. 

If the stories they are telling now-a-days 
about scpiirrels eating birds eggs and destroy- 
ing their nests are true, it is “curtains” for 
Jimmy and Jane. 

Everybody was grievously disappouited 
when they woke uj) and found it rainii 7 g on 
the morning of the 15th. Never mind, only 
three more weeks. 

The girls who went to gather violets the 
other day must have thought tliat they grew- 
in the mud, judging from the looks of thetr 
feet when they returned. 

Clara \'an Sickle expresses great pleasure 
at the ])rospect of meeting her “friendly re- 
latives ” so soon. Can it be ])ossible that she 
has any unfriendly ones? 

One of the interesting things that the mem- 
hers of the New Jersey Society who attend 
the convention on Labor Day wdll have to 
do will be to look over our new building and 
see what fine accomodations our little folks 
will have in the fall. 
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To Hartley Davis the most interesting thing 
at the great show last week was “the scenes 
of spectacular grandeur representing the court 
life of (Jueen Cleopatra of Egypt. 

Mr. Shaqj took his lx)ys and girls on a hike 
to Yardley one day last week, and, wLile they 
all claim that walking is “great sport," they 
do not wish to go again riglit aw'ay. 

The subject of Air. Sharp's address on 
Sunday afternoon was “A Suit of Clothes,’’ 
and he treated it most intere.stingly. The sub- 
ject of the morning was “Sell it not.” 

Carefully penned letters from home are a 
great aid and encouragement to our children, 
and, in many instances the brightest children 
are those who receive the best letters. 

A recent letter to Cora De Witte contained 
the sad new's that her favorite uncle was con- 
fined to the hospital wdth heart trouble. Cora 
says she hopes to see him while at home. 

Sarah Hartman was called home last Mon- 
day by the serious illness of her mother. We 
trust she wdll be able to return soon as there 
is no better student in the school than Sarah. 

The monitors for the jircsent month are 
Ore.ste Palmieri, Carl Droste, John Reed, 
John Short, Alarj’ Sommers, Harriet .Alexan- 
der, Perla Harris and Louisa Beck, and they 
are a fine set of w'orkers. 

.A pair of rose-breasted grosbeaks have been 
making their home wdth us for several days, 
and a pair of chipping sparrows are building 
in one of our maples ; but w'e have not seen 
anything of our w'ax-wings yet. 

The last car-load of children will leave 
Trenton for Newark and Jersey City on the 
morning of the 13th of June. There will Ije 
about a hundred in the party and Air. Walker 
will accompany it, as usual. 

•At the last meeting of the Committee orr 
our school it was decided to purchase a mov- 
ing picture machine. We shall then have 
shows just whenever we please and shall be 
able to select our own films. Won't that be 
fine. 

The fond anticipations Erwin Hermann had 
of again meeting his old dog-chum Teddy 
were dashed to earth last week by the new'S 
that Te<ldy was dead. Erwin is consoled, 
however, by the fact that he has two “lovely 
cats” left. 

One of the odd sights on Greenwood .Ave., 
last Saturday, was a man on a motor-cycle, 
steering with one hand and holding on to the 
handle of a baby-carriage with the other, go- 
ing down the avenue at a two-forty clip. The 
baby in the coach seemed tickled to death. 

Air. Alurray, Air. Frelinghuysen and Air. 
Rice have provided a fund of upwards of a 
hundred dollars for the purchase of prizes to 
l)e given at the closing exercises on the 1 2th of 
June, aiul a half score of our children will 
have added reason to lie proud of their record 
for the term. 

The quartered-oak set being shipped by the 
boys in our wood-working ilepartment this 
week would be a credit to any furniture fac- 
tory in the country. The boys who did the 
work are invited to Air. Rice’s home to see 
how the pieces look in place, and to remain 
for a few da}s at the shore. Lucky bo3's ! 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY — AEADAMA SCHO<.>L 


liAI.EAUDET COLLEGE ALUMNI AT THE ALABAMA SCHOOl.* _ 


HE EN’EREASTIXG QUES- 

nOX of methods of iiistructinff 
the deaf is bobbing up so persist- 
ently in the current issues of the 
deaf press that it seems to take 
precedence ov'er every other question that 
tempts rhetorical flings on the part of our 
scribes. And now, the educational atmos- 
phere haviTig been rent in several places by 
the choicest e.xpletives of the sagest of the 
oralists and manualists, I feel that my type- 
writer is at liberty to emit a few discords as a 
fitting refrain. 

'AVliat we want is the truth, gentlemen, 
whether it hurts or not." our strenuous ex- 
president once remarked, and if he had been 
speaking to a mixed multitude of the two fac- 
tions of the educators of the deaf he could not 
have said a better thing. For it doesn't take 
much of a prophet to foresee that when the 
truth concerning the proper way of educating 
the deaf is known, (and the night of our ig- 
noraiice is far spent ) somebody on both sides 
of the much-juggled question is going to get 
hurt. It is a foregone conclusion, also, that 
the man who will be worst hurt is the educa- 
tor who thinks his method is the oiilv way. 
the embodiment of the truth, and at the same 
time seeks to bolster it up by legislation, as if 
the deaf did not know ‘a good thing when 
they see it. 

But the test question for cither oralist or 
manualist. the light of Diogenes, which shows 
up the honest man in our profession, is this : 
“Do you love your method more than you 
love the truth? .And if. in the march of 
events, your method should be shown up like 
a worn-out suit of clothes, would vou not 


gladly discard it for a better? T am glad to 
be able to testif}' that we kni.)w not a few 
staunch manualists, who, if by some miracle 
the great body of the deaf cotdd be "restored 
to society," would be glad to give up the sign- 
language to-morrt)w, who will be glad to dis- 
pense with manual methods just as soon as 
there is found something better. And 1 be- 
lieve I can say as much for honest oralists : 
that if there is something better than mere 
“parrot talk," and there is, they want to use 
it. 

That signs or gestures are an embellishment 
rather than a disfigurement to an\- language, 
may be concluded from tlie following clipping 
that shows “How a Frenchman Sjteaks :" 

Watch two men in a re.staurant, says the Paris 
corespondent of tlie London Globe. If they are 
English, they may be engaged in conversation dur- 
ing the whole of the meal. But it is a quiet, well- 
ordered dialogue, nothing of which reaches tho.se at 
the next table, and the conversation is not allowed 
to interfere with the business in hand, which is eat- 
ing. Suppose, however, that two Frenchmen are 
lunching together. Whichever of the two is doing 
the talking soon lays down his knife and fork, flow 
can he explain to his vis-a-vis what happened unless 
he has his hands and arms free, unless he acts the 
story? -And he always acts it well. I confess 1 
like to hear — and sec — a Frenchman tell a story. Tt 
is as good as a play. It is better, for it is natural. 
Fie leaves out nothing ; you get the words, the ex- 
pression, the movements of the person concerned, 
and if there be several persons, the ‘■rccountcur’’ 
acts them all with equal skill. 

The above comment reminds us of the 
fact that our jneturesque sign-language was 
derived from the French. It was a hap{)y 



concurrence that it wa.s received from that 
nationality to which gestures are most natural. 
But consider that sign.s are more natural to 
the deaf than they are to a Frenchman and 
then think what it means to attempt to “des- 
troy"’ the sign-language. We would not wish 
to see the Frenchman made to talk like an 
Englishman ; the Frenchman is more inter- 
esting as he is. How much less, then, should 
-we seek to force the deaf to talk unnaturally? 

The fact is. the beauty of the sign-lauguage 
is not api)reciated by those who might better 
be employed in acquiring some of its grace 
than in futile efforts to consign it to the scrap 
heap. \\ hat elocutionist or orator would not 
be a more eltective speaker if he had the 
meaningful facial exjjression. the extjuisite 
gestures of the e.xpert sign-maker? Why, if 
the value of the sign-lauguage as a metlium 
of or aid to expression were fully known, 
there would be a general movement to intro- 
duce it into the “public s])eakiug" department 
of every college in the land. For when the 
polished sign-maker makes a gc.sture it means 
something, but the arm movements of the 
average lecturer or ])reacher are aboujt as 
meaningless as those of a baby trying to catch 
a handful of air. 

If, as is conceded by all educators, the study 
of languages, even dead languages, enriches 
and broadens the mind, why should the sign- 
language- — a vert- live language — be made an 
exception ? So suggestive, so metaphorical 
is the sign-language that the mastery of it 
should tend to stimulate a flow of thought 
even in a mind barren of ideas. After the 
study of both Latin and the sign-language, I 
confess that the latter is found to be just as 
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full of useful "roots” as the former ; that 
the acquiring of the latter did not interfere 
my English any more than the former. 

But, to let in a little light on the other side 
■of the question, the argument of the oralists 
“That every deaf child can be taught to speak 
and to understand when spoken to" is seen to 
be entirely within the bounds of posibility by 
the following extract form the Si. Louis Re- 
public : 

Gamier was riglit. Apes can talk and there are 
two in America at the present time that are being 
trained in the intricacies of the English tongue. 

"It seemed, too, that the methods employed in 
teaching, deaf, dumb, and blind children to talk 
■could be successfuly applied to the ape,” said Dr. 
Furness,” and the more advantageously because apes 
■can hear and through constant repetition imitate by 
sound as well as motion. .Against this, however, 
was the great disadvantage tluit these animals make 
all their sounds by inbreathing and speech is largely 
formed by emitting the breath.” To overcome this 
-difficulty. Dr. Furness hit upon the expedient of 
holding Borneo's nose and getting him to make a 
sound at the same time, ile then taught him to 
blow a whistle, next to whistle with his lips. "M.” 
the first guttural sound of speech, was then taught 
l)y the lip motion, vocalization was included, and 
finally the double syllable "Ma Ma“ was produced. 

Since the monkeys can be taught to artic- 
ulate, let not the ultra-manualist say that the 
oralists "claim too much" in affirming the 
same of the deaf, but of course the assertion 
in regard to the capabilities of the deaf has 
its limitations, and that is just where the sign- 
language comes in. 

LATELY I RAN UP AGAINST THAT 
SLOGAN “Do not Sign," which the pure and 
sweet variety of oralists use as a placard to 
ornament their walls, much as the sentimen- 
talist displays the notice. "Do not spit upon 
the Floor !” My first impukse was to beat a 
hasty retreat, but not wishing to give an undue 
advantage to the other side of the argument, 
I mildly started to ask; “Why, what do you 
oralists do at summer conventions and at the 
seashore ? But lest my meaning be somewhat 
remote. I’ll fetch it with a little illustration. 

I once had a pupil who solemidy informed me 
that he could talk with his eyes.' "Where did 
you learn that?" I demanded disapprovingly, 
■“not from me!" And, sure enough, as subse- 
quent investigation proved, he had been under 
pure-oral instruction ! 

(From Lillian Russell's Beauty Talks): "Take 
a tong inward breath, hold it and lay your liead 
on your stomach!” (Tut. tut, Lillian!) 



SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Photographer, Traveller and Lecturer. 


Is the President of the Deaf-Mutes' Union League, 
incorporated; a Trustee of the Hebrew Congrega- 
tion of the Deaf ; one of the Governors of the So- 
ciety for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf, recently 
chartered by act of Legislature at Albany ; a mem- 
ber of the National Association of the Deaf, and 
will represent several associations of this country 
at the Third International Congress of Deaf-Mutes 
at Paris, France, this summer. 

Is now in the sendee of Lee, Higginson and Co., 
of Boston, Mass,, bankers and brokers, as a rep- 
representative of their bond department. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM IN THE BROKER 
AGE BUSINESS 

Mr. Samuel Frankcnheim is in active business 
again after four years of retirement, and is now 
acting as a correspondent of the well-known firm 
of Lee. Higginson and Company. They deal in 
innvestment securities, such as railroad, industrial 
and public utilities bonds. This firm was founded 
in 1836 at Boston, Mass., where they still maintain 
their head office, with branches m New York and 
Chicago, and is considered one of the most con- 


servative houses in the bond investment line. Deaf 
investors contemplating a purchase of securities for 
investment, would do well by writing to Mr. 
hrankenheim for information or circulars on any 
securities. He would be pleased to sell only bonds 
that have been examined very carefully as to the 
present and future business of management, etc., 
and is also prepared to buy and exchange securities 
on commission. Any one living at a distance can 
make inquiries of him at his address, 54 Cathedral 
Parkway, New York City, by writing, and also for 
advice regarding investments in point of safety and 
security, and also of marketability. — Deaf-.Mutes' 
Journal. 

The Use of Experiences 

Experience is the extract of suffering. 

— Arthur Helps. 

Experience is retrospect knowlege. 

— Hosea Ballou. 

The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 

— Shakespeare. 

Alas, could experience lie Ixiught for gold ! 

— Mine. Dclucy. 

Experience converts us to ourselves when l)Ooks 
fail us. — A. Bronson Alcott. 

Believe one who has tried it. — I 'irgil. 

The ffiiest poetry was first experience. — Emerson. 

Great men never require experience. — Beaeons- 
field. 

God sends experience to paint men’s portraits 
— Henry Ji’ard Beecher. 

All is but lip wisdom which ■ivants experience.- -■ 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Making all future fruits of all the past. — Edzein 
Arnold. 

Experience is our only teacher both in war an l 
peace. — Landor. 

Experience makes us wise. — Haslitt. 

Only so much do I know as I have lived. — Emer- 
son. 

A happy man or woman is a better thing to find 
than a five pound note. He or she is a radiating 
focus of good will : and their entrance into a room 
is as though another candle had been lighted. — 
Robert Louis Stesenson. 


Basket Ball Team of the Nebraska Sehool 



Left to right — 
T r e n k e ( Captain) ' 
Center; Cuscaden. 
Forward ; H 1 a d i k. 
Guard; Wiseman. 
Guard. Alarshall. For- 
ward; Newman, Uti- 
lity ; Seeley. Physical 
Director. 


N. S. D. . . . 

SCHEnUI.E OF GAMES 

... 6 Creighten Seniors . . . 

- ■ 3 fi 

N. S. D. . . . 


Creighten H. S. ... 

. . 12 

N. S. D. ... 

. . . 11 

Omaha Uni. Reserves 

% 

• • 

N. S. D. ... 

.,.14 

Creighten Seniors . . . 

, . 18 

N. S. D. . . . 

43 

Omaha I'ni. Reserves 

2 

N, S. D. ... 

... 25 

Y, M. C. A. Squabs . 

. . 21 

N. S. D. ... 

. . . 11 

Y. AI. C. A. Eagles . 

.. 18 

N. S. 1 ). ... 

... 15 

Y. il. C. -A. Squabs . 

. . 12 

N. S. D. ... 

... 23 

I'nited Presby 

. . 12 

N. S. D. ... 

. . . 16 

Y. M. C. A. Eagles . 

. . i8 
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The Man qf the Day in Australia 


EX years' work and what a 
chan^>'e. In ten years the \’ictorian 
Adult Deaf Sf)cicty has grown 
from a quietly progressive little 
community, meeting in rented 
rooms, to a splendid and wide-spread organi- 
zation owning a fine Central Iluilding in one 
of Melbourne’s })rinci])al streets, and a large 
and picturesque Farm and Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf Mutes, so well and i)ractically 
managed tliat it may, in the near future, be 
exjjected to become self-supjwrting. 

How has this been done? How has the 
\ ictoriaii Society coini)resscd the ordinary- 
growth of twenty years into ten ? 

liy magic Yes — the magic of loving-kind- 
ness; the overflowing love of one man’s big 
heart combined with rare gifts, the power to 
win love, and great executive ability. 

\\ ho is the man ? E. J. .•\braham. a man 
with a world-wide reputation for work among 
the Deaf. He may have his e(|ual in powers 
of organization and business capacitv but he 
stands alone in his love for the deaf-mute and 
in his ijower of winning the silent people to 
love and ohedience. I fearing workers among 
the Deaf need always very s])ecial (jualifica- 
tions; they arc apt to grow disgu.sted with the 
work as time goes on. and deep discourage- 
ment often makes them give up. but this man 
has never wavered from the task. To the 
deaf of .-\ustralia he is king and he 'is a wise 
ruler, even when, as sometimes, de dons cap 
and bells he does it for some wise underlving 
purpose. There is no retrogression in his king- 
<lom. it is always on. always upwards towards 
high and spiritual things and the cornerstones 
of it are unselfishness. 

With the general public outside the silent 
world he has been equally successful. His 
thorough earnestness and practical common- 
sense. combined with the reasonableness of 
his demands, and a subtle (|uality that is part 
of the man's tem])erament. soon made its mark 
on the j)ublic life of Melbourne. So much so 
that many of her infiuential public men sud- 
denly found themselves harnessed to the work 
of helping the Deaf and Dumb with only a 
faint idea as to how it came about. 

"Justice, not Charity for the Deaf,” he has 
made bis watchword of the deaf societies of 
Australia and under that banner gr-eat fights 
have been fought and great reforms bro ^ght 
about in ten years. 

f low that ])olicy has worked and won 1 will 
try to show you, but my pen refuses to con- 
ve\- all that can only be read between the lines 
by those wiio know the man and love him. 

Chosen out of eleven applicants for the ])Ost 
of Superintendent of the \’ictorian Mission 
to the Deaf, he arrived in ilelbourne in 1901. 
driven, reluctantly, to a warmer climate than 
England, and went to work without delay. .Al- 
most from the day he landed the campaign 
was pursued with such vigor that land was 
boyght in Flinders St., East Mellx)urne, and 
building operations started in October, 1903, 
and the Church and f'uilding were oj>ened 
in Alay, 1904, twenty years after the found- 
ing of the Mission. A Congress of the Deaf 
and Dumb of .Australia was held in December, 
-1903. at wljich the Australian Deaf and Dumb 
Association came into existence. The follow- 
ing resolutions were passed : 

1. To get Free and Com]nilsory State Edu 
cation for Deaf-Mute Children. 

2. Condemning the application of the 


BY 'UNITY- 

word “Asylum'' and "Institutions’’ to Schools 
for the Deaf. 

3. Deploring the appointment of non- 
experts to imj)ortant jxjsitions in ].)eaf .Schooks, 

4. Obtaining a j)ension for Air. Rose, the 
aged founder of the A'ictorian School for the 
Deaf. 

5. Crging the establishment of Farms and 
Homes for the .Aged and Infirm Deaf. 

6. .Approving of the formation of an .As- 
.sociation of the Deaf of .Australia on liriti.sh 
and .American lines. 

7. joining I’ritain, .America, and France in 
protest against the exclusive use of the Pure 
Oral System. 

(.At a conference of the General Board of 
the .Association held in December. 1906, rules 
were framed, and these rules were ai)j)roved 
and passed at Congress in Dec. 1912 ) the first 
of these important resolutions was carried out 
in such a way that the Deaf children of \'ic- 
toria have now got conqndsory and free edu- 
cation from the State same as hearing chil- 
dren, and Queensland is in a fair way to get 
something of the same sort. It would take 
too long to tell all that has been done, but 
some good resulted from each and every one 
of the resolutions j)assed. 

It is fully characteristic of the man that 
though very much occupied with the work 
and worries of his own Society he could still 
find time to think of the deaf all over .Aus- 
tralia and that he could resjmnd with a heart 
and a half to an ap])eal from Queensland to 
“come over and help us;’’ with the con.sent of 
the Committee he visited Brisbane at the end 
of 1904 and there stirred u]) an interest In 
the deaf and their needs which has since 
grown and l)orne fruit in abundance. The 
same means were used, for raising monev, as 
in .Melbourne, tableaux and entertainments in 
which the deaf took a ])rincipal part, it being 
always part of his policy to show the ])ublic 
Tc/ja/ the deaf can do, and let them judge for 
them.selves. 

He found .Australia a long way behind other 
nations in the inqmrtant matter of education 
for the deaf and, as the resolution relating to 
that subject will show, he worked as energeti- 
cally for the good of the children as for the 
advancement of adults. The deaf of .Aus- 
tralia, as in all young countries, labor under 
the disadvantage of being sujqx.ised onlv fit 
for residence in asylums. The story still goes 
round of a newsi)a])er re])orter at the 1903 
Congress who i)ut his foot in it ba<lly when 
he asked in all earnestness "when will all the 
deaf and dumb people return to their re- 
s])ective asylums?” The laughter of the 
fleaf when tfdd of his question mu.st have been 
a revelation to him. 

The ])ublic also continuously mixes up the 
School work with the .Adult- Societv work in 
its own mind, and the tangle caused therebv 
tempts many an earnest worker for the deaf 
to agree with the man who said once : ”The 
British Public is an .Ass." Of this man's con- 
stant uphill fight against the ignorance of the 
})ublic with regard to the silent communitv 
one might write volumes and tell many funny 
stories, but sjjace has its limitations, on paper 
at least, so I must go f)n to relate the ])leasure 
and profit of those who took j)art in the coti- 
gress of 1911 and reviewed the splendid work 
done in the eight years of the .Australasian 
Deaf and Dumt) asswiat ion’s existence, and 


saw with their own eyes the evidences of pro- 
gress all around them. 

The \’ictorians are nothing if not hospitable 
and right royally did they entertain their 
visitors from Queensland, S. Wales, South 
.Australia, and even \\ est .Australia and the 
little island, gem of the Southern Sea, Tas- 
mania, and the Dominion of .Xew Zealand. 
It is true there was not a crowd from any 
state, but tho.se who did come were fairly 
rej)resentative. 

Congress ojiened on Christmas Day with a 
short service in the chapel at the Deaf- .Mute 
Centre, Flinders St., East, and then followed 
the first meeting of Congress. The President 
of the .Association ( .Mr. .Abrams ) in the chair, 
after welcoming the visitors, .Mr. .Miller. Plon. 
Secretary to the General Board, presented a 
lengthy report and balance sheet, both very 
.satisfactor)-, to judge by the face.^ of the aud- 
ience. .As it was Christmas Day, and a hot 
morning to boot, an adjournment was made for 
dinner at noon. .A north wind charged with 
dust and cinders, made AIeli)ourne disagrcc- 
able tliat morning, but we managed to dine 
enjoyably at various city cafes on the usual 
Christmas fare. 

In the afternoon, by invitation, the whole 
j)arty journeyed out to Blackburn, where the 
famous Flower Farm and Home for the .Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-.Mutes is established. Black- 
burn is one of the beauty .sjiots outside .Mel- 
bourne and ])icnic ])arties at the lake are 
very ])oular on holidays and a source of ])rofit 
to the Home, as also the four row-hoats on the 
lake. .A ha])i)y part}' of deaf folks, we soon 
spread all over the ])lace. strolling lietween 
long rows of tiowers. boating on the lake and 
even (this was confined to the boys) swim- 
ming in it, too busy to see how the clouds were 
piling u]). and the rain came and one of 
Alelbourne’s characteristical sudden changes 
dro])ped the temperature several degrees 
and sent us hunting for our furs and 
wra])s. Mr. aiul Airs. .Abraham entertained 
us all to tea and we spent a jolly time till we 
were due at the Blackburn Hall to continue 
the adjourned meeting of Congress. The 
President gave his address with his usual 
brief fluency, the adoption of the code of rules 
was postpone<l. on motion, till later. 

The emblem and motto for the .Association 
was submitted for approval and adoifiion, a 
circle containing an extended hand, palm out- 
wards, with an eye in the centre of it or the 
alternative of a beautiful star. Warm discus- 
sion followed on this matter, opinion being 
divided as to which emblem was most repre- 
sentative. It’s a g(K)d thing to hitch your 
wagger to a star — sometimes, — but not in 
this ca.se, and after some heat had been gen- 
erated and some time wasted, the matter was 
])Ut to the vote and the hand emblem won by 
a small majorty. L tility before beauty, but 
akso utility is beauty if you look below the sur- 
face. d'he election of President, Hons. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer to the General Board 
then took place, and the three existing office- 
bearers were almost unanimously re-elected. 

A short pa|K‘r on the Jubilee of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in \ ictoria. read by Mr. Luff, 
of \ ictoria, brought a long, hai)py Christmas 
Day to a close. 

Xext day. Boxing Day, was fine and cool 
and was devoted to the national game, cricket. 

.A match was begun between the \ ictorian 
Deaf- .Mute team, and a team, also deaf-mutes, 
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Pupils of the (iallauflet 
Public School for the 
Deaf in Colonial Cost- 
ume in which they 
danced the \’irginia reel 
at the school entertain- 
ment at ::.triissberger 
Hall, St Louis, Mo, 

in- 


from South Au.stralia, at the Albert Cricket 
Ground. St. Kilda Road. 

In the evening. Congress was continued at 
the Deaf-Mute Centre. Flinders Street, East. 
Papers of great interest to the deaf were 
read and listened to attentively. I can only 
give a few words to each paper as it comes but, 
taken as a whole, they are fairly representative 
of what the deaf of Australia think on vital 
subjects. 

Mr. T. Williamson, of New Zealand, in a 
strong ])aper showed how the Pure Oral 
IMethod works in the Dominion where it is 
exclusively used. While admitting the use- 
fulness of pure-oralism in some few cases, he 
says the despotic exclusiveness with which ;t 
is used in so many schools inflicts a grave 
wrong on the majority of the ])ui)ils who never 
can attain anvthing like facility in conversing 
even with those they meet daily. The success 
of pure - oralism with the gifted few does 
not justify the idolatry of the system that 
exists. \Vhat is conveyed by the mamtal al- 
phabet is identical with language, not a suIj- 
stitute for it — with natural signs, — is the 
most natural means of ex])ression. * * * 

Mr. F. E. Frewin, of Victoria, read a thought- 
ful paper oti Provision for .Apiwentices. .After 
summing up the difficulties under which 
deaf apprentices labor in .Australia he sug- 
gested that, as a means of overcoming the 
<lifficulty. the .Melbourne. Sydney and Bris- 
bane Societies for the Deaf provide Homes 
for apiwentices while learning their trades, 
the l)oys, and their parents or guardians to 
make pro])urlionate payments towards the 
.supj)ort of such Homes ami Societies to 
make u]) the difference and superintend the 
Homes, d'he .Adelaide Society already has 
such a Home and it proved to be a great help 
to boys in their start. .Miss M. Overend W il- 
sou. of Brisbane, read a paper which was well 
received on Higher Education for the Deaf of 
.Australia. She advcx:ated the establishment 
of high schools and technical colleges for 
the deaf in which suitable trades could be 
thoroughly taught, and puitils ])repared for 
the Civil Service and for office work. She 
also s])oke strongly on the necessity of cor- 
rect language in the eciui])ment of the deaf- 
mute. .Mrs. J. E. -Muir, of .Melbourne, fol- 
lowed with a clear and luminous paper on 
Language. She insisted that the teaching of 
language should have a much higher posi- 
tion in schools for the deaf than it has. and 
also that poetry should be more generally 
taught, as it is a help to intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Air. M. T. Aliller, of Melbourne, read a short 
pa])er very much to the point on Deaf Tramps 
and Imposters. He jwinted out the grave in- 
justice caused to the decent hard-working 
deaf-mute by the existence of these very un- 
<lesirable members of .society, and suggested 
ways of rendering the tramj) uusiance harm- 
less. 

Mr. J. E. Aluir warmly advocated the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of signs and fin- 
ger language all over .Australia. At present 
each state has a different — shall I say dialect? 
. — and some confusion always arises when the 
deaf of different states meet, as at Congress. 
Alore or less discussion to<ik place over each 
paper, and re.solutions were passed pledging 
the .Association to carry out the reforms ad- 
vise<l as far as possible. 

On December 27th, the Cricket match was 
continued, .and resulted in a victory for the 
A’ictorian team, but they had to fight hard 
for their laurels, I hear. In the evening a 
grand complimentary dinner was given to the 
two teams by the President and the A'ice- 
I’resident of the Victorian Cricket Club. 
AVhisperes of the sumptuousness of that re- 


past have reached me. I hear it far surjjassed 
the dinner given by the President of the A'ic- 
torian Brandi of the A. D. I). .A. on the 30th. 
at which I was jiresent, ainl at which, by some 
strange oversight, the management failed to 
present Mellxnirne's most famous dish, sausa- 
ges and mashed potato. No Melbourne din- 
ner is complete without it. 

t)n the evening of the 28th took place one 
of the "Congregational Rallies” for which the 
Melbourne lAeaf are famous all over .Aus- 
tralia. ( )ne of the brighte.st and most en- 
joyable gatherings I have ever attended ; a 
sumptuous tea at 6.30 p.m. and a conver- 
sazion after, varied by games and recitations 
in costume. Aliss Doris Davis gave a spirited 
recitation in gesture, " .A Hunting Song," 30 
realistic that one could almost see the un- 
leashing of the straining hounds, and the lea]) 
forward of an impatient horse, could almo.st 
hear the ringing call. AMick's Tally-ho ! 

Aliss Rose Dow and Air. Cliff Robertson 
gave a saticy reiulering of "W here are you 
going, my pretty A laid." and had to respond hi 
an encore. Air. Stokes, of New Zealand, 
showed us how they swing clubs in the Island 
Dominion. 

( )n December 29th, we had a trip down the 
Bay t)n a big new steamer. It was a lovely 
outing, the weather was kind, neither hot nor 
cold. '.Ve were to have visited the Alilitary 
Forts at Oueen.scliff'. but being holiday time 
they were closed and we missed a chance of 
seeing how our country is defended against 
the foreign foe. 

Congress renewed on our return to town, 
but it was a bad time for serious talk, “most 
everybody” as you .Americans would say, was 
tired out. and sleejty, after the long day at 
sea. The resolutions rising out of the papers 
were itut to the Congress and ])assed without 
much discussion, and ended the Congress of 
T91T — T912 in the Commonwealth of .Au.s- 
tralasia. 

The festivities continued bn Xew Year's 
Eve, and wound up on New Year's Day with 
a Picnic at P>righton Beach, here. The visitors 
from South Australia who had lost the cricket 
match made good by carrying off most of 
the sport's prizes and a girl's heart or st) as 
well. 

Here endeth the second Congress of the 
Deaf in .Australia. I do tiot mean to say that 
all the wonderful work of ten years was done 
by one man alone — be being human — he had 
his little handful of faithful men, and women 
heli)ers ever at his elbow, ever ready to do 
his bidding, loyal to the main principle of 
his work, though differing at tjmes as to 
metlnxls, all honor to them for the hard un- 


selfish work they have added to their leader’s 
efforts, making one harmonious whole. 

That work is not -yet finished, new efforts 
are to lx* made as time goes on. .Next year 
will see this devoted man and his band of 
picked hel])crs start on a lecturing tour in 
England, Euro{)c and .America. Look out 
for liis coming and give him a warm welcome 
and all the help he needs to make his efforts 
successful. Fie intends to leave for his trip 
in Alarch or .A])ril. 1913, aWcl would like all 
societies in .America who desire to have him 
lecture in their towns to communicate with 
him early at the Deaf-AIute Centre, Flinders 
Street, East Alelbourne, A'ictoria. .Australia. 

1 fear my article has grown too long for 
the Editor's ])atience. and though 1 have 
])lentv to say yet I will bottle it up for another 
time. 


Lloyd -Memorial Fund 

Since niy appeal in the last issue of this paper, 
for contrihutions to the Llot'cl Memorial Fund, the 
following generous responses have been received r 


John P. Walker $5.oa 

■Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

A. L. Pach 2.00 

Frank Mesick l.oo 

W. D. Stocker i.oo 

David Simmons I.OO 

*H. J. Haight I.oo 

Ro.sa Schmidt i.oo 

CoUcctcd by Mr. Bou.'kcr 

Isaac R. Bowker I.OO 

Geo. Wainwright I.OO 

William Bennison i.oo 

Miss Sadie Daly i.oo 

Jacob Bessman i.oo 

.Adolph Krokenberger i.iX) 


$ 20.00 

♦Pledged. 

It is hoped that all those who wish to be num- 
bered among the contributors will not delay. Any 
one interested in the project can contribute, no mat- 
ter where they live. 

Remember, the memorial is to be unveiled during 
the Convention of the New Jersey State .Association 
of the Deaf, on Lalwr Day. provided sufficient money 
can be raised to insure placing the order for the 
pt>rtrait. which should be no cheap affair. Further 
particulars will be given in the July number. 

Geo. S. Porter. 

Treasurer. 


Certain thoughts are prayers ; there are moments 
when the soul is kneeling, no matter what the atti- 
tude of the body may lie . — Victor Hugo. 
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Yvonne Pitrois and her dear mother. Photograph taken in their favorite 
alley of the forest of pine trees, Arachon. a seaside resort on the "Lively Coast 
of south-western France, where they spent a restful winter. 



Fourth and Ohio Levee looking south. Opening in stone wall sand- 
bagged. Water from Ohio river beginning to .soak through stone 
wall. Railroad tracks submerged. Water almost to the side vvalk. 


A Letter From France 

It is with a deep and painful shock that I see, in 
the Sti.EN’T Worker's columns, the announcement 
of Mr. Rowland B. Lloyd's death. To the con- 
tributions of regret from his fellow-countrymen. I 
wi.sh to add a word of testimony from a friend in 
far-away France. 

I\fr. Lloyd has been my first deaf correspondent in 
America. It is about six or seven years ago, T 
think, that he started a relationship with me. Hav- 
ing seen a sketch on my life and work in an English 
<le;if pai)er, he sent me a copy of the SilEnt Worker 
and then a friendly little note asking permission 
to write an article about me for the readers of 
this magazine. He published this article some 
months afterwards, and since that time, 1 had the 
pleasure to get now and then very interesting letters 
in his neat, clear handwriting — so neat and clear 
that I thought it at first to be a sort of typewriting ! 

Remembering the contents of these letters. ! 
can fully agee with Mr. George Porter's touching 
testimonials. I discovered in them the qualities 
of heart and mind that his friend is proclaiming. 
I knew the love of Mr. Lloyd for his home, his 
family — how often the mention of his wife, of his 
"little Catharine" — no longer little, now ! appeared 
in these pages ! 1 knew his fondness for nature and 

flowers — how picture.sque was his account of the 
visit he paid to his eldest son, some years ago, in 
the "City of Roses ! " I knew, too, and appreciated 
in my correspondent, though he seldom treated re- 
ligious subjects, the virtue I think to be the "touch- 
stone” of true Christianity : the good-will towards 
men. Never an uncharitable sentence escaped from 
his pen, and once, having risen up in our friendly 
correspondence a subject that may liave brought us 
to severe fault-finding, he wrote next time : “I shall 
never speak again of * * * to you.” 

He was very serviceable, too, and always ready to 
give any help required. Did I need an address, a 
magazine, any information. I had only to. drop a post- 
card to him. and I was sure to get them by return 
of post. For months and years, I punctually re- 
ceived from him the Silext Worker and 1 was 
obliged to him for the interest and pleasure this 
most excellent i)aper brought to me and to the dear 
friends in England and Scotland to whom 1 pass it 
when I have read it. 

Several times in his letters, Mr. Lloyd made 
allusions to his project to come across the ocean and 
to make the personal acquaintance of his French 
correspondent, and once he pleasantly renaarked : "I 
hope YOL' shall not be too old then!’' 

Alas! How uncertain are our lives! The last 
time I heard from him was at Christmastide. when 
I received a lovely Christmas card, adorned with 
a charming redbreast. I thought it was so pretty 
that I had it in evidence upon a shelf since I got it. 
Now it is with melancholy — the melancholy of all 
the "Never mores!" that I peep at this bright wint;r 


bird, bringing me the wishes of cheer and gladness 
from "Your old friend. R. B. Lloyd." 

May I. through the Silent Worker columns, 
express my regard and deepest sympathy to ilrs. 
and “Catherine ", and to the friends and the pupils 
of the deceased. The only comfort in such painful 
partings, we find it in the beautiful words: "It is 
our loss, but it is his gain !” 

Yvonne Pitrois. 

Ar.vchon, March 20, 1912. 


A Deaf-Mute Sprinter gf Troy 

J N the first week of June, 1911, bills were posted 
in all rooms of Cluett, Peabody and Co.. Collar 
and Shirt Factories, and every where in the 



FR.VNK E. W. .MCM.AHON 


city, announcing the annual big athletic meet under 
the auspices of the Benefical Association of that 
concern, to be held two weeks hence. The pro- 
gram of events included open races and several 
closed to the employees of the said collar shop. 
A gold watch to each man of the winning relay 
team of a department was offered. 

“Say, boys, 1 am gonna get a gold watch — which 
three of you will join me and sprint your head off 
for the prizes?” a tall young man asked of the 
clerks in the collar record olfice. Only two vol- 
unteered, and nobody else cared to, or could run. 

The prosposition was about to be dropped in 
despair, when a fellow suggested, “I understand 


that the dummy over there was a runner in his 
college days. Try him." 

The tall boy wiggled his fingers in the manual 
alphabet conversation and asked him to “come 
back." The deaf-mute laughed as if to ridicule the 
idea, and said, "Impossible! It is nearly three years 
since I quit the cinder-path, and my abdomen is 
five dinners short of the aldennanic shape — excuse 
me." 

"This is no good excuse: I'll bet a plunk you are 
a big bluff," accused the disgusted leader of him. 

"Eh, you think so? Well it is on — although two 
weeks is not a sufficient time for training for a 
beginner. I'll do all I can to reduce my weight and 
carry my legs thro’ the distance.” 

The big meet came ; the hundred yards dashes 
and fintd heat were run : the first open relay made 
impression; the miler made the distance in 4:,to; 
and the 220 yards aroused e.xcitement. After that, 
the announcer shouted thro his megaphone "Closed 
Relay Race between six departments from Cluett, 
Peabod}' aiid Co!" Five teams showed up, and 

the deaf-mute — but where were his partners? They 
complained various ailments. The race was run 
without the Record office team. The ne.xt was a 
half-mile run : the deaf-mute had already entered 
for the event. He toed his fifty-yards handicap, 

shuddered at the idea of his possible farce, and 
awaited the starter’s gun. POW! Off the boys ran. 
The deaf-mute overtook five runners and took the 
lead as far as half the course, and weariness and 
indigestion showed him where he failed. In the 
last 200 yards the whole pack passed him and 

tinted home, with Scrafford, a local I. A. A. C- 

man. winning, in 2;oi. 

The unfortunate deaf-mute staggered home and 
walked past the grandstand crowded with the Hel- 
ens of Troy from the collar shops. They snickered 
and jeered at him; boys told him to go to Matte- 
w'an College: the “quitter" pal of his told him he 
had Dr. Cook beat a mile — so great was his humi- 
liation (?) that he determined to keep on training 
and throw a bomb of surprise to his friends later. 
.And he did. 

This pleasant, good-natured and attractive deaf- 
mute is Frank E. W. McMahon, a well known 
figure in this city. He has been associated wdth 
many athletic boys and clubs, and trained with them 
ever since, and now he is backed by a prominent 
citizen and athletic enthusiast in his proposition 
of a new Trogan .Athletic Club, w'hich will be con- 
sisted of enough local fast runners to humiliate 
Columbia .A. C. of Schenectady, the champion of 
the capitol district and will give ten other clubs a 
hard fight for prizes and trophies. 

Half-mile is his favorite event, and his best time 
for that distance is 2 ;o4 ; but he is able to stay in 
the longer distances. One week prior to the an- 
nual Y. Af. C. .A. cross country run of six miles on 
Thanksgiving morning, he ran ten miles to get the 
stay and it enabled him to win the Silver Cup 
easily. 
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Another way gf Teaching the Deaf 

(J. M. Robertson in American Motherhood.) 

In tlie January issue of American Motherhood 
there appeared an article ‘ilovv the Deaf are 
Taught,” which seemingly gives the impression that 
the deaf are taught only in one way. This, however, 
is not so, there being several other methods fol- 
lowed by prominent instructors. 

One of the best recognized methods in this coun- 
try and also abroad is the Combined System, which 
is divided into two departments, the Ora? and 
Manual. 

In the Manual Department the child is taught 
first to use its fingers as a means of communication, 
to spell (Manual Alphabet), to write and to read 
writing and print. 

By the Oral Method the child is taught to use its 
lips for speech as does a hearing child, to read 
lips (speech reading), to write and to read both 
writing and ])rint. 

Occasionally a child is found with such poor 
voice power that it is impo,ssibIe to make headway 
in the Oral Department, and in such instances must 
of a necessity lie sent to the Manual Department to 
learn some, method of communication with the 
world at large, there being no alternative left. 

Now the question naturally arises, in which de- 
partment will the deaf child become really better 
prepared and fitted for its future life. But in order 
to equitably discuss the advantage or disadvantages 
of either system we should compare the mental con- 
ditions of a deaf child to those of a hearing child, 
neither having gone as yet to school. Each is the 
■other's equal physically and secs the same under- 
standing, but the hearing child's knowledge in- 
creases more rapidly by means of its hearing. It 
can at a very early age intelligently e.xpress its 
thoughts in a spoken language and thus is ready for 
school with a valuable assest of communication 
already established. 

Meantime the unfortunate deaf child cannot tell 
its thoughts except in a very few natund signs. 
For lack of hearing it does’not know how to enun- 
ciate a word. Thus its knowledge at the beginning 
of school is necessarily small because nothing is 
imparted except through sight. 

A child that is to take the oral training is started 
by arousing its interest, for without interest it 'S 
impossible to instruct. The teacher after amusing 
it with different things and getting it accustomed 
to new suroundings begins teaching the child to 
enunciate letter by letter, word ny.word and sen- 
tence by sentence. The child must learn to read 
the teacher's lips. It has to learn and renienibei- 
the peculiar nxivements of the lijis of each pers-on 
with whom it meets, a very hard thing to do con- 
sidering that the lips of per.snns differ greatly one 
from another. 

There is a continued mental struggle to catch 
words and kee|) connected the thoughts from another 
person. Everything spoken to the child is always 
dim and doubtful, causing great timidity of reply. 
And since it has no hearing to lely upon, the child 
has very little confidence in its ability to articulate. 
It takes several weeks to utter one word correctly ; 
several months to speak one or two sentences and 
it liegins .stu<lying elementary hooks when its younger 
hearing brother has been through a college course. 
This certainly seems to be a great waste of time 
and labor for the child. 

Of course its parents will be very proud to hear 
their child utter the first word in its life, but they 
must remember that when away from the teacher, 
the only one whose lips it can understand) it will 
not use its tongue any more. Why? Simply lie- 
cause people will have no patience to articulate 
slowly to a deaf child. Peojile usually speak rapidly, 
making it quite difficult for the lip-reader to be 
Understood. This discourages the child and makes 
it unprepared for future life. In the Manual De- 
partment the teacher uses signs, finger-spelling and 
writing. The child under.stands her and replies 


very freely in signs. Then a word is written and 
its meaning given in signs. The child is made to 
reproduce the word in its handwriting; it takes 
more and more interest and learns faster and 
faster. 

It begins showing its thoughts in its own words. 
The mere words learned the less signs both child 
and teacher use and the more writing and finger- 
spelling. It can study the same books as the hear- 
ing child, and is ready to go to the college for the 
deaf or any other college, and is thus well iire- 
pared to battle with the world. 



“THP OVERALI, KOVS” at the OALE.AUDET PI.BUC SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An Open Letter 

Se.\TTLE, .Xliril 27, 1912. 

Mr. F. W. Booth. 

Supt. School for the Deaf, 

Omaha. Xeb. 

Dear Sir: — Your favor of April ist was duly re- 
ceived. In this you say you "cannot consistently do 
else than continue to oppose the employment of the 
[sign] language as a substitute for English.” 

“As a substitute for English?'’ Who asked you 
to employ the sign-language "as a .substitute for 
English ?" 

When music is used in church is it used as a 
substitute for the sermon and prayer? Is it not 
rather used as an aid to worship? 

So the sign-language need not be used as a. sub- 
stitute for English, but as an aid in the development 
of character, which is more important than the mere 
teaching of English. 

You oralists are persistently and deliberately 
spreading the impression that schools which use 
signs do not teach English. You know that this 
is not true. The Combined System schools teach 
English as fully and thoroughly as oral schools. 

I do not ask that signs be taught or used in the 
school rtxim. But I do ask that it be used for chapel 
services, lectures, literary and religious exercises. 
Most Combined System Schools have daily chapel 
services and frequent lectures. Many have Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, or literarj- and debating 
clubs. For such meetings the sign-language forms 
the oidy practical means of expression, and noth- 
ing can take its place. When you teach a pupil to 
render a hymn or tell a story in signs you are 
teaching signs. This is the right kind of instruc- 
tion in the sign-language and 1 ask the schools to 
give. 

The sign-language in this country has been de- 
veloped by the early educators into a uniform, ex- 
pressive and beautiful means of conveying thought. 
If not taught in our schools it will be only a few 
years before it degenerates into the crude forms 
used in Europe. Already there has been detoriation 
in some states owing to the indifference or hostility 
toward it in some schools. It woidd be little less 
than a crime to allow our uniform and beautiful 
sign-language to degenerate into dialects which 
the deaf would invent in different localities if left 
to their own devices. 

The sign-language is dear t« us deaf, and will 


always be. It takes the place of music, so far .as 
anything can compensate for the loss of hearing. 
To us grotvn up deaf it makes little difference, and 
we are not asking this plea for the sign-language 
on our own account, but for the sake of children 
now in school and of coming generations, who, we 
know, will feel as we do when they are grown up. 
This is proved by the large number of orally edu- 
cated deaf who warmly endorse the sign-language. 

It fills me with sorrow. — yes. more. Mr. Booth, 
it makes me indignant that you. whose parents were 
deaf, should be so utterly indifferent to the often 
expressed wishes of the intelligent and educated 
deaf that the sign language be given fair treatment 
and due consideration in the educatitin of the deaf. 

In making this fight for the sign-language I am 
not doing it with the e.xjiectation of any gain to 
unself. I do not receive one iienny for m\- work. 
On the contrary. 1 am doing it at considerable sac- 
rilice of time and strength. I am doing it because 
I believe that it should be done, and so far as it 
is in my jiower I shall try to prevent you from 
carrying out jour exiiressed jiurpose of discontinu- 
ing the use of the sign-langiuige in the Xehraska 
school. 

Bear in mind, 1 am not opposed to oral instruction. 
On the contrary 1 lielieve that the deaf should have 
the very best opportunities to learn speech and lip- 
reading. But the}- also have the opportunit} to learn 
the sign-language and receive the blessings and 
benefits which cannot be brought to them through 
an}- other agency. We w;int both speech and signs. 

While you have refused me permission to publish 
your letters I do not feel under obligations to keel) 
this letter private, and shall therefore make it pub- 
lic. 

Yours \-ery truly, 

Olof Ha.sxox. 

Pres. X. A. D- 


Does Not Approve of Tilden’s Proposed 
Federation 

Duluth. Mi.nn.. May 6. 1912. 
Mr. Douglas Tildex, 

Oaklaxd. Cal. 

Dear Sir; — I have your communication of .\pril 
29th notifying me that the Boan] of Directors of 
the California .-\s.sociation tender to me an appoint- 
ment as a member of the Committee on Law- of a 
proposed Federation of the Deaf. 

While 1 very must appreciate the compliment. I 
beg to decline the appointment. I am not. at this 
time, in favor of an organization that is designed 
to enter the field of the Xational .-Kssociation of the 
Deaf. 

The deaf should get together. Their strength as 
a class is dissipated because they are split up into 
so many small fiactions. 

Morever. I do not see by what right you pub- 
lished my name as a member of a committee of this 
proposed federation before 1 had even signified my 
willingness to become a member of this organization. 

Yours truly. 

Jav Cckike Howard. 


Offical Information 

The Xew Jer,se}- State .-kssociation of the Deaf 
will hold its 9th Biennial Convention in the Deaf 
School at Trenton, X. J.. on Labor Day, 2nd Sep- 
tember. morning and afternoon. Full particulars 
will be published in July number and in the Deaf- 
.\futes' Journal. 

R. .M. RtlBERTSOX, 

Secy.-Treasurer of the X. J. S. .\. D. 


“He noble — that is more than wealth. 

Do right — that is more than place. 
Then in the spirit there is wealth. 

.-\nd gladness in the face." 
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EXCHANGES 



The Colorado S.;liool has added e!ght\' acre.s of 
land to it-i li.ildings and it now has in one bodv 
200 acres. — W'i scon sin Times. 


Hy act of legi.slation the title of the Manitoba 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has been 
changed to the M.-mitoba School for the Deaf. — 
Ex. 

The Ilelleville, Canada. School has been granted 
an appropriation of $65,000 from the legislature 
with which to erect two fire-proof dormitories — 
one for the girls and one for the bo3's — Wisconsin 
Times. 

The Deaf of Louisiana are organizing for the 
purpose of securing funds with wliich to establish 
a home. One b\- one the states are falling into 
line, and the time is coming when there will be 
as man}- homes for the deaf as there are stars in 
the flag. — Ex. 

The old Institution at Indianapolis is rapidlj- 
being demolished and it is said that bj- the time 
summer comes it will be but a niemor}-. To 
man}' persons who have spent years within those 
friendly walls the di.sappearance of the buildings 
must bring keen regret. — Ex. 

The Emperor of Japan has taken up the cau-se 
of the deaf as his phi'anthropy by giving $250.- 
000 of his own money to erect a large school for 
the deaf at Osaka Japan. Perhaps those two 
Japanese delegates at the N. A. D. convention at 
Colorado Springs two years ago have something 
to do with this good bit of news . — Nebraska Jour- 
nal. 

The Deaf of Wheeling and vicinity were very 
unfortunate recently in losing by fire a chapel 
they had worked years to complete. A house 
next door caught fire and the flames communi- 
cated to the chapel, which was totally destroyed. 
The building and contents were valued at S5.000 
and the insurance amounts to $2,000. The com- 
municants are few in muinl)er and they had been 
at such expense and pains to erect the building 
and make it attractive that it is a great pitv they 
should be called upon to meet such a loss. — The 
Pen tisyl va n ia n . 

The Manitoba School is to have a new home. 
Some years ago the province established an Ag- 
ricultural College in the suliurbs of Winiiii)eg, at 
a cost of about S5ot>.ooo, which is now in the resi- 
dence di.strict of the city. More land was needed 
and it was decided to move the college to the 
country and give the present btrildings to the 
school for the deaf. The site is three miles from 
the centre of the city on a street car line, the 
buildings are fine and large enough to meet all 
requirements for many years to come, and the 
school will have a splendid home. — The Penn- 
sylanian. 

The school has received a deed to eighty acres 
of land adjoining the tract purchased from the 
state some years ago. This gives us two hun- 
dred acres in one body and almost doubles our 
pasturage since the new addition lies in a sort of 
swale and protluces better gra.ss. If ever the 
school should have to move out the site is ideal, 
more attractive even than the present location. 
The consumation of this deal which has been 
hanging fire for almost two yeais. gives our 
Board of Trustees considerable satisfaction since 
it is all the land they want badly, for the present 
at least, and especially because the .school is out 
just one dollar in the transcation . — Colorado 
Index. 


Nelson Wood, former pupil of the Ontario 
school for the deaf, is a successful lithographer 
at Hamilton, Ont. In a recent contest held by 
the Hamilton Spectator he won a cash prize of 
$600. Mr. Wood IS the successful owner of a 
large fancy work and art business and reaches out 
to all jiarls of the Dominion. He has lately in- 
vented a machine which will largely supersede the 
hands painting work on his designs and do it bet- 
ter, He is getting it patented in the I'nited States 
and we have no doubt that either the royalties on 
the machine or the disposal of the patent will be 
a rich reward for his industry and ingenuity. — 
Wisconsin Times. 

The Washingtoniaji X.cW'n the case of a deaf 
man at Lead, S. D., who called at a house one 
night on busine.ss It was his own house which 
he had rented. It happened that the man was 
away and his wife was alone. She was fright- 
ened when the man at the door .said nothing 
and did not answer when spoken to. so she shot 
and killed him. This is not the only case of the 
kind on record. The obvious warning to the 
deaf is not go alone to houses at night where they 
are not expected. The editor of this paper had 
an experience some years ago that impressed this 
les.son to him forcibly. He went to a strange 
house in the city to make an inquiry. The door 
was opened by a little girl. The editor spoke to 
her, but she did not seem to unaenstand. Then 
he pulled out his pencil and tablet to write. The 
little girl screamed and ran into another room. 
Out came her pa with a chair raised over his head 
with the apparent purpo.se of braining the unfortu- 
nate editor on the spot. Explanations averted a 
tragedy. If the man had a pistol instetl of a chair, 
somebtxiy else might have to tell this story. 
Since then the editor has carefully eschewed call- 
ing at unknown places after nightfall . — Minnesota 
Companion. 

Invents Ironing Board 

An.sel Williams, instructor in cabinet making, 
was granted a patent for an ironing table by the 
commissioner of patents on March 26. The in- 
vention consists of a simple and convenient table 
or stand which may be conveniently folded up into 
a .small space when not in use and which can be 
quickly adjusted in position for use at the required 
height. Pivotally secured to one side of the board 
is a leaf which is used as a .sleeve board. This 
invention is a great improvement over any ironing 
board now on the market and as it is a house-hold 
necessity, Mr. Williams will doubtlessly have little 
trouble in securing a manufactuerer for it. — Mis- 
souri Record. 

Cl&.ude Johnson &n Inventor 

Alany of us can recall trotting, when small, on 
the foot of some older member of the famiK who 
crossing his knee; would seat us on his foot and 
jounce us up and down. A toy (patent No. 1.008, 
547, granted to Claudius B. Johnson, of Fulton, 
Mo.) simulates this action by means of two fig- 
ures. one representing an elderly person sitting with 
crossed legs and the figure of a boy on the raised 
foot, the legs being pivoted and a counterbalanc- 
ing weight being within the b ody of the large 
figure, so that the figure of the t>oy can be trotted 
up and down for considerable period. — Scientific 
American. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the Missouri school 
and has been for several years supervisor of the 
cottage boys. It is understood that he has had 
several flattering offers from toy manufactures for 
his invention, but is liolding out for a larger offer. 


A pollytickal idjacation is like th’ kind I got whin 
I was a boy in Ireland. It begins with a lickin’ an' 
ends with a lickin', an' there ar're a few coorses iv 
th’ same in between. — .Mr. Dooley. 

GEO. C. T I L Y O U S 
Steeplechase Park 

“'A Monument to Innocent Pleasure” 

CONEV Isi..\xi>. N. V. Atlantic CiTv, N. J. 

BRinoEPOKT, Conn. 


ARGO 

GASLIGHT 

PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “ Tip.ster ” — full 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 

OOMPANY- 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


I 



Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory gf Theatres: 

Fifth Avenue. — Broadway and 28th Street. Alt 
Star Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Con- 
ceit.s Every Sunday. 

B. F. Keith’s Union Square — at Broadway and 14th 
Street. — Vaudeville. 

B. F. Keith’s Harlem Opera House — 125th Street 
and 7th Avenue.— -Moving Pictures and Vaude- 
ville. Changed Daily. 

B. F. Keith’s Jersey City. — Newark Avenue. — All 
Star Vaudeville. Two Big Shows Daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor's l2Sth Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. — Moving Pic- 
tures. 

B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theatres in 100 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatres : Newark, Albany and Troy. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEUM. 

54 CATIIKDRAE PARKWAY, 

XHW YORK CITV. 

CORRESPONDENT 

OF 

IvHH, HIGGINSOX QO* 

NEW YORK BOSTSON CHICAGO 
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Cbe British Deaf Citnes 

An illustrated monthly magazine—newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth, 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
^0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 

THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OP IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
D.\ILY excepting Monday.^ of April, May, Nov. and 
December from Pier i, N. K.,"fi:20 A.M. 

EXTRA LANDINO — Leave 129 St. N. R. from Maj’ 
25th to Sept. 8th, 7:20. A.M. 

Gentlemen. 75c.; Ladies, 50c. ; Children, 25c. each. 





The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the .store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Z>n' qoods & Honsefurnishitigs, 
Trenton, N. J. 






Bardware 


Brates 

Beaters 


Cile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




TRENT 


Go to Trenton's Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 


F. S. Katzenbaeli 

& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


l: 

/* 


Always the best show 
in town 

Prices : 

niatitiecs • • • • lo, is and 2s cents 
nights ■ • ■ 15 , 25 , 35 and so cents 


■ 

L 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heatinj*’ 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 



Tn a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paiut os a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I siug thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 

€, T. Booper $ Co„ 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Faint House in the city. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and individuality. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, Ftench Flannel Shirte, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

College Br&.nd 
Clothes 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
Schodl preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $i6o for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for da5' pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to >58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated b}' steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


^THE NEW JERSEY' 

Slate 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 

The Normal School 

Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to confonu to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The Model School 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN' N. KEN'DALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schaufkleh 
John P. Mt’Rray 
Jos. S. Fkklinghi’ysen 
Melvin A. Kice 


D. Stuwat Craven- 
Henry Jones P'ord 
Eomi'ni) B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officcrj df ‘Ihe Board 


Wm. G. Schaufflkh 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Ebwd I. Edwards.. 


President 
Seeretarj- 
T rea.surer 


T he new jer.sey school for the deaf, 

establi.shed by act approved March .ti.st. 1K82, ofTers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than t\vent}--one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
requireti to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a ceitificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following addre.ss: 

John P. WzJker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Sufierinleiidenl. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department I Industrial Department 

GEORGE S. PORTER 

i MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILI-IAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOCSFIKLD 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAT'DIA WILLIAMS 


Printing and Engraving 

( Kindergarten 

} and Drawing 

Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinerv' and 
Embroidery 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book keeper 

-Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
, - Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY . . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

miles D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
CHARLES McI.AUGHLLV 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


Martin C, Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEV MACHINE COMPANT 

( i.vcorporatkd) 

M.ANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, \ ile, Pllectrical, Porcelain 
and Clay \\ ashing Machinery. 

Machinery for hiltering, 
ixincT and 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

* ' Copyrights ic. 

Anyona ■•mllna a akatoh and daiorlptlon mar 
aaleklj aaaartaln onr opinion fraa wbatbar an 
tavanUon la probably patantabla. Commnnlca- 
ttonaatrtetlyoonldantuU. Handbook on Patanta 
aaat fraa. Oldaat acanoy for aaonrtnc patonu. 

Patanto takan tbrouRb Mann A Co. raeelra 
apirtnl mMm. witboot obarfe. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


rinding 
Forminsi Clav 


Scientific JItnerican 


A luuift*om«ly lllavtratecS WMklr. lasrsMt etr- 
•ulatlofi of mnj soienUfle Jonmol. Terms. M o 
f 9 mr : four months. $L Bold by oil newsdealers. 

New York 

Braneh Ofloe, 06 F St., Wasfalsgtou. D. C. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


STOLLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPOItTIHG GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENQRAUING & DIE STAMPING 

Jfine ^tationerp 

Jfor 1 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 
Photographe 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y, 


Sells the best $i .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats. 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TltENTOX, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

la the famous Miller beater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Prl«« iU- as and •S.PO 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t aay so many gc -id things about them. 
Ccome and see them 

KAUFMAN'S 

12 s A 125 So. Broad St. 
25 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy j 


We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


TRAVEK’S BOOK STORE 
H08 S. BROAD ST 


109 Nortb Broad Bt., 

and see the largest line of Furniture anft 
Carpet in this city. 


stationers and engravers 
15 N. Warren Street Trenton N. J 



